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ABSTRACT 

This document orclines a performance-based 
undergraduate program for the education of teachers at Brooklyn 
College. Introductory material includes an overview, assumptions, 
goals, special features, and desired outcomes. Described are four 
course-level sequences of the program: early childhood, elementary, 
middle schools, and secondary. A 42-item bibliography is included. 
(Appendixes are included in related document SP 006 385.) (MJM) 
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P R E F A C E 



The document which follovs outlines a Per f ornar.cp-Hased 
Undergraduate Program for the Education of Teachers at 3roo>lyri 
College. :t represents contributions of T'arget Groups represent ing 
the faculty of the School of Education who worked on curricular 
planning for one and one-half years in consultation with selected 
students, school personnel, and other representatives from the 
communities of Brooklyn; three years of study of the research in 
the field of curricular revision by the Committee on Curricular. 
and Admission to Courses (CLAS): and contributions for position 
papers (to be found in the Appendices of the document) made by 
ad hoc committees who represented a large cross-section of th^ 
faculty of the School of Education. Liaison with the Commit^e- -^r: 
Graduate Studies was achieved through the servic<-s of Dean Helen 
Brell, and Professors Celia Baum, Carroll Fellenan, and Ruth T-of^^r' r. 
Finally, the document represents the continual guidance and sut - 
stantial recommendations of Dean Louis E. Rosenzweig, Dean Irene 
Impellizzeri and Dean Donald Watkins. 

The Committee on Curriculum and Admission to Courses (CLAS) 
has spent the past one and one-half years assembling, studying, 
and organizing these data in an attempt to construct working models 
for the education of prospective teachers at the undergraduate 
level in Brooklyn College. The overall goal of this curricuJar 
revision is to improve notabi:/ the public education of -hillrcr. 
and youth in t\e Metropolitan area of New York Zity with parti- 
cular emphasis on the education of children and youth in the innor 
city of Brooklyn. 
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Pre face - ^continued) 

The dociiment has been and will continue to be presented for 
study to the following groups: the staff of the School of Education, 
concerned Liberal Arts faculty, selected students, school personnel 
aii'l other conr»unity representatives. Suggestions for change have 
beer, and wilJ be considered and where feasible, uill be implemented. 
':i.e iocunent was formally approved by the School of Education in 
I r : 1 "'''^71 and was forwarded to the ColleP'e Comr.ittee on Under- 
graduate Curriculun in May, 1971 with a recommendation for its 
approval and presentation to Faculty Council. If Faculty Council, 
the iioard of Higher Education and the State Department of Education 
approve of the document in the Fall Semester of 1971, the School 
or -.^iucation will be able to spend the following year organizing 
teams for Instruction in the course sequences, revising course 
3^/1 labi, staffing and equipping the Campus Media Center and assuming 

Hh-'ire'^ responsibility for staffinp: and equlppinr the fchool- 
^'Ofj.inunity Teaching-Learning Centers, orienting students to the 
Program, and finally, implementing the Program in the Spring 
IJemester of 19^(2. 

This docume nt , then, represent s the f i rst complet e phase of 
curricular planning. There are other important phases to be accom- 
plished by the Committee and by other personnel in the School of 
KfiucHtion and in the College before the Program can be fully imple- 
mented. Among them are the following: 

1. Further and extensive conferences with the staff of the School 
of Ed uc at ion, appropriate College Committees , selected students, 
school and other community representatives over the next academic 
year to discuss the Program and solicit recommendations for change. 

2. Further and extensive conference* vith school personnel, repre- 
sentatives of College and school Collective Bargaining Agents 
with regard to the establishment of School -Community Teaching- 
r.'.-arninF Centers . 

ii 
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/Jerotiat ions for locating sites, staffing and equipping the 

anpun Media Learning Center and the School-Conmun i t y Teaching- 
I^'^ariii ng i:ent ers . 

Further developnont of the required and suggested courses in 
Liberal Arts for prospective teachers. This will require further 
consultation with chairmen and selected staff of every Liberal 
Arts Department of the College. 

Defining the administrative departmental structure and cost 
analysis in detail for the Implementation of the Program. 

Continued oriertation of students to the Program. 

Continued conferences with representative faculty of the School 
of General studies and Community Colleges to align the Program 
with the j;.G.G. Program as far as possible, and to determine 
curricular pjans suitable for transfer students from Community 
Colle^.^f>s . 

Preparation of e document suitable for applying to the State 
Department of >:ducation of New York for Certification of the 
Program . 

Funding: Preparation of materials and applications for State 
and Federal funding. 

Staff Contributing to Document 

Kditor: ?Jatalie T. Darcy, Chairman, Committee on Curriculum and 
Admission to Courses (CLAS). 

Target Groups - representing the staff of the Department of 

!iducation and selected students and community repre- 
sent at ives . 

Deans Louis Rosenzweig, Irene Impellizzeri and Don Watkins - 
Bx-of ficio members of all groups . 

Dea:i Helen Brell and Professors C^lia Baum, Carroll Felleman 
and Ruth Lofgren liaison vith Committee on Graduate 
Stud J es . 



Ad Hoc Committees: 

1 . Ad Hoc Committee on 
Me.ry I'^nastasio 
Luura b^rbanel 
Poslyn Baumrind 
Myron Be.Tick 
Jeanett p Fuchs 
Margery Goebel 



Counseling 

Stanley Hoffman 
Stanley Kaye 
Laura Landis 
Janet Margolis 
Genaro Marin 
Lily Nadel 
Isaac Pi nter 



Donald Poyourow 
Andrea Rosen 
Arthur Ruby 
Jerome Spivaek 
Leo Glenn Svogger 
Margaret Waters 
Shirley Wedeer, 
Chairmai 
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2. Ad Hoc Committee on Instructional Tecii nolopy 

William Beauclerk Joel cT~»^«r* in 

Lenore Fox Raj Jd l^n<*r , /c - r:»cii , 

Jacob Kagan Margaret Parke 

Rose Spitz, Cc-Chairman 

3 . Ad Hoc Committee on Liberal Arts 

Sam Abrahamsen Ruth Lofgren 

Alfred Adler, Co-Chairman Anthony Mangicne 

Virginia Apuzzo Margaret Parke 

Myrtle Craddock Victor Shapiro 

Elisabeth Dietz Belle Sharefkin 

Ira Epstein Pergrouhi Sva.l ian , Co-Chairman 

Mary Lou Gaiti Emile Serposs - Dept. of Music 

Michael Gerber Sherman Von Solkema - Dept . of Mi 

^ • Ad Hoc Committee on Organization for Instruction in Teams 
Donald Chambers Esther Milner ~' 

Warren Dederick, Chairman Maureen Marazzi 
Morris Hamburg Rosalie OMfara 

Donald Poy ourov 

VI. Committee on Curriculum and Admission to Courses (CLA^) 

Arthur Allen Leonard Kenworthy 

Celia Baum (ex-officio) Charles Long 
Zita Cantveli, Secretary Rose Mukerji 
Natalie Darcy, Chairman Bernard Starr 
ram Duker Elvira Tarr 

Dorothy Geddes 

The procedure has been and will be t ime-c or.sur. i np; , contiy <i-:d 
difficult. It is hoped that the inprovenent . ^^.ucatlon 
of teachers, children, and youth in ^ew York ?"ii,y vlll Iw. ^ ^ * \ v.fr, 
reward for the effort . 
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A PERFORMANCE-BASED UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS AT BROOKLYN COLLEGE 



INTRODUCTIOW 

A. An Overview 

A Performance-Based Undergraduate Program for the Education 
of Teachers at Brooklyn College was accepted by the School of 
Education in April, 1971 and plans are under way for giving the 
first course of each sequence, on a pilot basis, during the 
fall of 1971. 

The following overview of the program represents contri- 
butions based on three years of study by many groups: committees 
and individuals in the School of Education in consultation with 
selected members of the Liberal Arts faculty, representatives 
of school personnel, community groups, and the student body. 

The data were studied, organized and edited by the Committee 
on Curriculum and Admission to Courses (CLAS) of the School of 
i:ducation: Professors Arthur Allen, Zita Cantwell (secretary), 
Natalie Darcy (chairman), Sam Duker, Dorothy Geddes , Leonard 
Kenworthy, Charles Long, Rose Mukerji, Bernard Starr, and 
Elvira Tarr as well as Professor Celia Baum (ex officio). 
Dean Irene Irapellizzeri (ex officio) and Dean Louis Rosenzweig 
( ex officio ) . 
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B . Assumptions of the Program 

The Program is based on these assumptions: 

1. The basic institutions and their value structures in our 
world are changing at an exponential rate. Therefore, 
teachers should be educated to be avare of and play a 
major role in shaping the changes that seem certain to 
occur in the field of education. 

2. The curriculum can continue to be relevant to the changing 
world only if it is an open system with a built-in intention, 
action, and feed-back structure for processing ideas, 
generating hypotheses and collecting data regarding the 
system and its relation to the changing world in which the 
curriculum will exist. 

3. The curriculum can continue to be relevant to the changing 
world only if it creates a new kind of teacher one who 
is an interesting, interested, basically well-educated 
person who is an effective student of , human learning, is 
aware of a conscious personal philosophy and assumes ci 
role as a responsible agent of social change. 

^. The education of teachers should involve not only the 

College but cooperation that involves the College, public 
schools, community school boards, parents, teacher unions 
and educational industries working together in new ways. 

5. Teacher education should include a broad general education 
with an interdisciplinary focus. This focus may provide 
interdisciplinary experiences in the professional G<?qu*»nce 
and concentration in one or more related discipiinf^s in 
the liberal arts. This implies the collaboration of 
Liberal Arts and Education faculties, and school personnel 
in the development of an integrated curriculum. 

6. The Program should be performance-based and structured 
to provide an integration of direct experiences in the 
education of children and youth in an urban environment, 
the study of the theoretical bases for this education, 
and the evaluation of the behaviors employed to bring 
about this education . This concentrated study and service 
throughout each entire sequence should be based in the 
School-Community Teaching-Learni ng Centers to which 
students should be assigned for periods of from two to 
four years depending on their time of entry into the 
Teacher Education Program. The Campus Media Learning 
Cent er would be a Campus base and both Centers would 
provide materials and resources for research related 

to the Prograri. 
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Assumptions of the ProgrRm - continued 



7. The Program should be part of a five-year program 
to educate beginning teachers. It is assumed that 
the Undergraduate Program would provide the base 
for the Graduate Program. 

8. Analysis and Interpretation of Behaviors in Teaching- 
Learning Situations : 



a. Teaching behavior is complex and i nvolves inter- 
actions between teachers and students as well as 
interactions with course materials* 



b. In every course in the Program the course work 
(experiences and related content) should be 
developed through the buildinf; of a conceptual 
system of teaching by identifying, analyzing, 
and interpreting behaviors in teaching-learning 
situations . There are several systems that could 
be used as modelr but faculty and student s could 
also develop their own system. The overall objec- 
tive would be to train prospective teachers and, 
in turn, the children and youth they teach to 
think reflectively about behaviors. 

c. It is assumed that this training would develop 
in prospective teachers the ability to interpret 
quickly and thoroughly the events that will 
happen in the classroom and community when they 
assume comprehensive teaching . 

d. In this Program course content would be used to 
expand on and analyze experiences, and course 
content therefore, would take on addod neaning 

i n pract ice . 

C . Goals 

1 • Responsible Agents of Social Change 

To prepare a basically well-educated person who engages 
in clinical practice in teaching^ is an effective student 
of human behavior, and assumes the role of a responsible 
agent of social change and particularly change in public 
education in New York City. 



2 . Service to Community 

To revise the teacher education program to make it more 
relevant to the community Brooklyn College serves with 
the concept of service to that community taking precedence 
i n the program . 

3 . Earlier Involvement - School-Community Teaching-Learning 
Centers 
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Introduction of courses in early college years which call 
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for increased i nvolveme nt in real experiences with 
children and youth, particularly those in low income 
areas in New York City. The agent to effect this 
experience-centered curriculum will be the School- 
Community Teaching-Learning Centers. These experiences 
will be developed sequentially according to their 
complexity, throughout the entire program through 
the first year of teaching. 

^ . Reflective Teach^ejrs vs * Technician ^ 

To assist prospective teachers to ^lop as reflective 
persons vho have a conceptual background to call upon 
when confronted vith new situations rather than tech- 
nicians trained to carry out training tasks. 

5 . Teaching Strategies in Terms of Cognitive and Affective 
Behaviors 

a. To formulate objectives in all courses in terms of 
behaviors whi ch are observable and measurable . 

b . To select and organize course content consistent 
with its logic and the psychological demands of the 
learner . 

c. To evaluate outcomes in terms of behavioral change. 

d. To use strategies appropriate for attaining these 
obj ect ives . 

6 . Personalized Style of Teaching 

To help students to develop self-confidence and security 
in the teaching role and to encourage the emergence of a 
personalized style of teaching based on current knowledge 
but uniquely manifested by each individual. 

7 . Guidance Function 

To assist in the integration of each pupil in his environ- 
ment and to promote his development of a worthwhile 
identity . 

8 . Communication 

To direct prospective teachers in the learning of communi- 
cation skills within a wide variety of cultural experiences 
so that information can be received from a vide variety 
of sources and exchanged with a wide variety of people. 
The transfer of these learnings to the classroom situations 
will be stressed. 
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9. Philosophical Insight 

To give the student a philosophical insight into the 
process of teaching and the role of education in 
society • 

• Gpecialized Function of Teacher 

To emphasize increasing interaction between the pros- 
pective teacher and other teachers, paraprof essionals , 
and other adults, so that he will be prepared to assume 
a more specialized function in classroom instruction 
and management . 

11 . Research 

a. To design the curriculum to include instruction in 
the values and methodology of research and the uses 
of advanced educational media to improve competence 
in interpreting, by means of theoretical knowledge, 
the events that happen in a classroom, 

b. To focus the research capabilities of the School 

of Education around specific and germane issues and 
problems related to the education of children in low 
income areas, 

12 • Evidence of Learning 

To develop a program that generates evidence that pros- 
pective teachers can bring about appropriate learning 
in children before they assume fuM responsibility for 
it in a cl&ssroom. 

Special Features of the Program 

1 • Liberal Education Component 

Teacher education would be an all-college effort and 
would require the synthesis of the humanities, physical 
sciences, social sciences, and professional Education 
courses to enable prospective teachers to know, or to 
know how to master, "the what" of teaching. 

Prospective teachers would be permitted to have a 
different sequence of college-required courses in Liberal 
Arts in order that they may be provided with a greater 
understanding of their role in serving and in changing 
urban society. See Appendix E. 

2* Multiple Sequences and Multiple-Entry Points 

Multiple sequences for prospective teachers would be 
established: Early Childhood (Nursery through Grade 2); 
Elementary (Grades 1 through 6); Middle Schools (Grades 
5 through 9); Secondary (Gradts 9 through 12) • 



Multiple-entry points and sone possibility of transfer 
from one sequence to another would be provided • 

Early and Continued Involvement 

In order that students may assume early, appropriate, 
and increasingly complex responsibilities in the teaching 
role, an extensive training period for teachers beginning 
in the early college years and continuing through the 
early years of professional teaching would be required, 

Performance-Based > Experience-Centered Curriculum in 
School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers 

The curriculum would have a performance-based, experience- 
centered program throughout each entire sequence with pro- 
vision for concentrated study and service in selected urban 
environments in School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers 
in which teacher trainees would be based for from two to 
four years . 

T>^c School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers would be 
established to create an integrated school-College- 
^ommunity training agent for both pre-service and in- 
service teachers and other professionals and parapro- 
fessionals. Each center would consist of a small complex 
of schools on all lerels and one or more additional 
buildiiigs to meet the needs of on-going research, meetings 
with community leaders, tutoring, and multiple learning 
activities. These buildings might also provide space for 
residence units whereby prospective teachers could, on a 
voluntary basis, live in the community in which they would 
be working, for a few weeks at a time. 

The Program would provide sequential supervised laboratory 
experiences of graded complexity in the School-Community 
Teaching-Learning Centers. These experiences would include 
simulation, micro-teaching, acquisition of skills to work 
with individuals and small groups and tutoring - all 
leading to the greater responsibilities of student-teaching 
and internships. Se« Appendix A. 

The Campus Media Learning Center 

Provision would be made in the Campus Media Learning Center 
for the broad and deep use of technological aids to (a) 
assist in the individualisation of instruction and inde- 
pendent study by prospective teachers, (b) allow the pros- 
pective teachers opportunities to develop facility in the 
use of technological equipment for the schools, and (c) 
permit the use of instructional technology for the analysis, 
evaluation and storage of protocol materials used in the 
Program. Fully-equipped and fully-staffed media labora- 
tories in the Campus Media Learning Center would be neces- 
sary for the proper use of instructional technology in 
carrying out the objectives of the Program. 
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5 . Counseli ng 

The content and experiences within the curricula would be 
structured to guido the prospectire teachers and the beginning 
teacher toward the development of the skills necessary for 
self-knowledge, self-esteem, and self-direction. In addition, 
the prospective teacher should have the knowledge of group 
processes and "coping skills" necessary to be a well-functioning 
human being with professional values consistent with personal 
integrity and the demands on a teacher in a rapidly changing 
society. It vould be assumed that as the student knows himself 
and his role better, he could cope more effectively with the 
dynamics of change^ See Appendix C. 

6. Individualized Instruction 

The Program would attempt to proride for the individualisat ion 
of instruction of prospective teachers and for their instruc- 
tion in strategies to provide for individualizing instruction 
in their own teaching roles. In both instances, individualit«d 
instruction would consist of planning and conducting, with each 
student, programs of study and day to day tasks that are tailor- 
made to suit his learning requirements and his characteristics 
as a learner and as a teacher. See Appendix P. 

7 . Team Teaching 

The experience-centered curriculum would function largely 
through effective cooperation of College faculties (Education 
and Liberal Arts), master teachers in schools, interns, para- 
professionals and teacher aides. A redefinition of the res- 
pective roles and responsibilities of these persons would be 
necessary. See Appendix D. 

8 . Evaluation 

Evaluation and feed back techniques vould be developed for 
these experience-centered curricula and should be used at the 
beginning, throughout, and at the end of 

purpose would be to determine to what extent teacher trainees 
have acquired the essential teaching behaviors and to allow 
for systematic assessment, revision, and up-dating of the 
Program. Follow-up studies of Program graduates would be 
indicated . 

To permit this evaluation, course outlines should be PfeP"** 
in terms of (a) objectires: standards and goals to guide th« 
prospective teacher's development; (b) teaching-learning 
behaviors to be developed, analyzed, and assessed through the 
use of such materials as audio-tapes and video-tapes. 

The definition of specific objectives and ways of implementing 

them should be identified cooperatively by the instructor and 
each trainee. See Appendix H. 
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Elect Ives 

Electives will be suggested on each of the four levels to 
enable students to meet the objectives of the Program and 
to make better use of faculty expertise. Examples of 
electives would include the following: 

African Heritage and the Schools; 
Hispanic and Puerto Riean Heritage; 
Credit for supervised travel in the United 
States and abroad. 

Provision for Analysis of Cognitive^ Affective and 
Social Situations 

The identification, analysis and sequential arrangement 
of behavioral situations would be built into an obser- 
vation system* Categories of analysis should represent 
an appropriate balance among cognitive, affective and 
social aspects of teaching. 

The Program would provide for situations in which the 
prospective teacher would be confronted with cognitive, 
affective, and social experiences specifically intended 
to produce desired teaching behaviors. 

a. Cognitive Behaviors : 

1. The Program would provide situations in which 
prospective teachers are made cognizant of the 
structural components of each discipline to be 
taught, the conceptual framework of the dis- 
cipline, methods of verification peculiar to 
the discipline, and should engage in strategies 
which would direct pupils' learning of the 
discipline in a manner wholly consistent with 
the dise;ipline itself. 

2. The Program would require prospective teachers 
to have a working knowledge of materials and 
tools that would assist pupils in acquiring 
and developing concepts in subject-matter areas 
and a wide variety of teaching*learning materials 
appropriate to the analysis of specific situations. 

b . Affective Behaviors and Social Behaviors : 

Prospective teachers should acquire a knowledge of 
human motivation and behavior (through a study of 
classroom behaviors "in situ" by means of video- 
tapes) in situations which will provide for reflec- 
tion and the building of concepts which will produce 
desired teaching and learning behaviors. A correlative 
study of the social and cultural forces which affect 
the individual should permit the prospective teacher 
to meet the practical problems which arise in the 
daily lives of their pupils in a technological, 
industrial, urban milieu. 



E. Desired Outcomes In Terma of Teacher Behavior 
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1 . Understanding and vorklng vlth Children and Youth 

Graduates of the brooklyn College Performance-Based Under- 
graduate Teacher Education Program should be able to: 

a. Demonstrate In their teaching a knowledge of hov chil- 
dren and youth learn and develop. 

b. Diagnose the variety of learning styles exhibited by 
children and youth. 

c. Diagnose learning strengths as veil as weaknesses and 
utilize the results In teaching. 

d. Relate the out-of-school environments of children and 
youth to 1 n- school learning si tuat 1 ons . 

2. Teaching Roles 

In their teaching, graduates of the Performance-Based 
Brooklyn College Undergraduate Teacher Education Program 
should be able to: 

a. Plan for individually prescribed instruction in order 

to develop learning environments conducive to continuous 
learning for children and youth. 

b. Plan and develop curriculum related to both the develop- 
ment of children and youth and social change by utili- 
zing the experiences of children and youth and the social 
context of these experiences. 

c. Teach language and communication effectively to children 
throughout the Borough of Brooklyn. In this category 
would be included: speaking, listening, reading, writing, 
and the languages of mathematics, science, social studies, 
music and the other arts. 

d. Establish school and classroom environments that enhance 
the identity development of children and youth. 

e. Demonstrate a knowledge of depth in fieldr appropriate 
to the Education Sequence elected and utilize this 
knowledge in the analysis of teaching-learning situations. 

f. Work as part of a diverse teaching team. Such teams will 
increasingly include general teachers, various specialists 
(e.g. reading, music, foreign languages) , paraprof essionals 
and people outside of the field of education (e.g. medical 
personnel , lawyers ) . 

g. Use instructional technology as teaching and learning 
media. 
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h. 



Organize and work with children and youth in effective 
small groups. 
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Desired OutcoMei In Terns of Teacher Behavior - (continued) 



General Outcoaes 

Graduates of the Brooklyn College Perforaance-^Based 
Undergraduate Teacher Education Progran should be 
able to: 

a. Gather, examine, evaluate, and utilize evidence 
so that generalizations on the basis of Insuffi- 
cient data and evidence would be avoided. 

b. Desonstrate In their teaching, knowledge about 
and appreciation of the multi-cultural dimen- 
sions of our City and the world. 

c. Demonstrate In their teaching a dynamism that 
reflects a wide curiosity and knowledge about 
the world in which we live and a flexibility 

in meeting the problems of its rapidly changing 
character. 
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FOUR COURSI^LEVIL SIttUEWCES 



PERFORMANCE-BASED PROFESSIONAL UNDERGRADUATE COURSE SEQUENCE 

for the 

EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
(Nursery through Grade 2) 



llM pxtMqoitltM otlMT tk«i tliOM iB MnectloB fbr tlM coorMt 
in this S«qa«ee wn MBdaftad tgr TMulty Counell of Brooklya Colltge 
at iti Mctlag of OetolMr 19> 1971. 
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Professional Underg^raduate Course Secmence 

for the 

Preparation of Teachers In Early Childhood Education 
( Mursery through Grade 2 ) 

Introduction 

Research In the past decade reaffirms the fact that the years 
between three and eight are crucial for the growth, development » 
and education of children. The training of teachers for the 
education of children of the early childhood years requires the 
development of specialized concepts, attitudes, and skills. 

The demand for trained personnel In early childhood education 
has far exceeded the avallahlllty . Nationally projected research 
and program development activities will Intensify this demand. 
Accordingly, the Committee on Curriculum and Admission to Courses 
(CLAS) proposed a program which provides a foundation for teaching 
and advanced study for prospective teachers of young children. 

Coals of the Proposed Program 

Among the many considerations In developing a program for 
teacher education at Brooklyn College, the following are noted: 

1. That direct, guided experience In the School-Community 
Teaching-Learning Centers he a part of each component 
of the program so that experience may complement theo- 
retical content and. In turn, he affected by It. 

2. That the growth, development, and education of young 
children he studied and experienced In the context of 
cultural, family, and educational settings* 

3. That the program make special provision for prospective 
teachers of young children to have experiences with 
people in our multi-cultural society. 

U. That throughout the program prospective Early Childhood 
teachers work toward self-awareness and awareness of 
group processes • 

5. That prospective teachers develop competence in working 
with and relating to differentiated personnel who are 
also engaged in early childhood education (e.g. para- 
professionals, parent volunteers, teaching aides and 
assistants , co-teachers ) . 

6. That prospective teachers be prepared to function in a 
program which includes social, cognitive, and affective 
dimensions of behavior and development in a totally inte- 
grated curriculum encompassing all subject areas of 
early childhood education. 
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7. That prospective teachers understand derelopment al and 
learning stages of young children and their relation to 
previous and later stages • 

8« That prospective teachers acquire knowledge about and 
proficiency with both hardware and software of instruc- 
tional technologXt with special emphasis on applications 
to Nursery through Grade 2. 

9. That prospective teachers be encouraged and supported in 

their efforts to extend their personal and pre-prof essional 
experiences in cultural and cross-cultural spheres. These 
experiences may include visits within the city as veil as 
travel in the United States and abroad. 

10. That prospective teachers experience team->teaching at the 
College level as one channel for preparing them for this 
increasingly characteristic method in Early Childhood 
Education . 
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Lover Sophomore Senester 
Catalogue Description 



Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 1|6.1 

b . Young Children In the Urban EnYlronment : School and Community 

c. 6 credits: 9 hours class and laboratory (3 class and 
6 laboratory hours). 

d. Analysis of forces affecting education of young children 

in an urban environment; examination of formal and Informal 
organizational patterns of early childhood education; study 
of models for assessing teaching behavior and classroom 
interaction • 

Laboratory Experiences : Croup-selected project to be carried 
out in the school-community setting; use of models for 
assessing teaching behavior and classroom interaction; guided 
observation and participation in School-Community ^|eaching<- 
Learnlng Centers^and Campus Media Learning Center, vith 
special emphasis on Nursery through Grade 2. 

Prerequisites: None 

f. Exclusion clause : Not open to students who are enrolled in or 
have completed Education 27.1* 28, 29. 5» 30.3, 30 . 35» 
59*1> 60.1. 



^School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers will provide appro- 
priate support and facilities for the group-selected project and 
other field experiences. For a complete report on the School- 
Community Teaching-Learning Centers, See Appendix A. 

**The Campus Media Learning Center will be used to aid students in 
the group-selected projects and to instruct them in the use of 
technological and other resources. For a complete report on 
the Campus Media Learning Center, see Appendix B. 



Early Childhood 
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Complete Descr Ipt ion 

I . Catalogue Entry 

a. Education US*! 

b . Young Childr *n in the Urban Environment; School and Community 

c. 6 credits; 9 wours class and laboratory (3 class and 
6 laboratory hours). 

d. Analysis of forces affecting education of young children in 
an urban environment; examination of formal and informal 
organizational patterns of early childhood education; study 
of models for assessing teaching behavior and classroom 
interaction. 

Laboratory Experiences ; Group-selected project* to be 
carried out in the school-community setting; use of models 
for assessing teaching behavior and classroom interaction; 
guided observation and participation in School-Community 
Teaching-Learning Centers** and the Campus Media Learning 
Center,*** with special emphasis on Nursery through Grade 2. 

e. Prerequisites; None 

f. Exclusion clause : Not open to students who are enrolled in 

or have completed Education 27*1^ 28, 29*5$ 
30.3, 30. 35, 5S.1, .59*1» 60.1. 



Sample Ideas for Group-Selected Projects: 

1. Photo study of community in which school exists. 

2. Window display — relation of school to community council. 

3. Audio-taped interviews — "The Mission of Our School." 

h. 3mm. film loops -- neighborhood stores as educational resources. 

5. Social and educational resources in the community — bilingual 
bulletin. 

6. Cardboard carpentry to furnish a local tutoring center. 

7. Role-playing of community situations (e.g. election of school 
board ) . 

8. Posters for the school, parents association and community groups 
announcing events or programs such as a sc^enc^ fair, ecology 
mobilization, etc . 

9. Production of illustrated books of children's autobiographies. 

**The School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers will provide appro- 
priate support and facilities for the group-selected project and 
other field experiences. For a complete report on the School- 
Community Teaching-Learning Centers, See Appendix A. 

***The Campus Media Learning Center will be used to aid students in 
the group-selected projects and to instruct them in the use of 
technological and other resources. For a complete report on the 
Ca npus Media Learning Center, see Appendix B. 



Early Clxl Idhood 

Course Outline for Education *»8#1 - Young Children in the Urban BuviroBnent: 

School and Ccwunlty 

I. General Objectives 

A. To cultivate identifica+-ion with and advocacy for the client 
populations of young children, their parents, their community, 
and the agencies required to promote wholesome child develop- 
ment. 

B. To promote an awareness of the kinds and uses of environmental 
aspects and phenomena (people, places, things, institutions, 
issues, language, traditions, etc.) for the curriculum of young 
children and the total program of their school. 

C. To define critical variables in several types of educational 
programs designed for young children: management of time, space, 
materials, personnel; relationship of management to philosophy, 
objectives and content of curriculm* 

D. To develop mastery of the utilization of educational multi -media 
as effective tools for the criticcLL examination of the behavior 
of children and adults in educational and social situations. 

E. To develop Self- Awareness* 



II. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



III. EXPERIESCES 



A. Self -awareness, cognitive- 
affective grasp of motiva- 
tions, socicLL behavior, 
cultural, historic and 
developmental sources 
influencing behavior. 

B. Communication skills-clari- 
fication and refinement of 
the communicative process, 
verbal and non-verbal « 



A. 1. Faculty- student groqp 

process. 

2. Audio- visual feedback 
of group process. 

3. Personal logs of group 
process. 

B. 1. Faculty- student grotq> 

process. 
2. Audio-visual feedback. 



C. Cognitive<*affective graap 
of the life of the urban 
resident, involving the 
cultural, economic, living 
conditions. 



C. Participatory Involvemant 
with responsibility, in 
functioning of school and 
community agencies. 



D. Ability to recognise and 
analyze teacher behavior 
(assessment of emotional 
climate of room on basis 
of various types of inter- 
action). 



E. Ability to r6cogni.ze 
children's behavior as 
related to teacher 
behavior. 



D. 1. Classroom observmtions 

in various types of 
schools and child*care 
canters. 

2. Seminars in analysis of 
classroom observations. 

3. Madia feedback. 

E. Same as D 
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Course Outline for Education ^•X (continued) 



SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



P. 



G. 



I. 



Analyais of cla00roQm relAtion«* 
ships and educational goals as 
ajyplied to various classroom 
organisations • 

Devalopient of a socioecoiicad.c 
profile of local school district. 



EXPERIEMCES 
P. Same as D 



Connection of profile character- 
istics with forces affecting 
the education of young children 
(cf,. A- and C.) 



Development of and participation 
In an on-going^ ccmmmity^based 
activity or project related to the 
above analysis (G and H). 



0. 1. Contact with planning and 

reseaurch section of con^ 
munlty corporation and 
agencies. 

2. Participation, with com- 
fflunity \9oAer or resident, 
in on^going research, and 
fUntioning of agencies and 
institutions, 

3* Media feedback frcn conminity 
involvement. 

H. 1. Participation in, contact 
with parent associaticHis, 
family service agencies, 
organizations, supemarkets, 
recreation activities, schools* 
2. Seminars with guidance 
personnel in schools. 

1. Same as H* 
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Early Childhood 
Education hB.l 



BIBLIOnRAPr^:' 



Soxircea ttom Paychology ^nci Methods 
Amldon, 'Edmund Rr Htinter, Elizabeth, 
Amidon, R^J. ^ Flanders, N.A., 



Athey, Irene J, '^nbadenu, Huane 0. 

(eds.) 
Ashton-^^erner, Sylvia, 
Rarth, R.S. k Rathbone, Charles H*, 



^^nf7sett, G.W., 

Perieter, Carl ^. Engleman, Siegfried, 

Br^ner, Jerome, 
BrMner, Jerome, 
Hruner, Jerome, 
^^prs, Paul ft Happie, 
Krikson, Eric H* 

Fantini, Mario and ^'teinstein, Gerald, 
FraiberR, Selma 
Purth, Hans G., 

Oray, Klaus, Miller and Forrester, 

Hall, Edward T*, 

Hal], Edward T*, 
•fechinp.er, Fred 

Jersild, Arthur, 

Johnson, Lois & Bany, Mary A., 

Krltchevsky, Sybil, Prescott, 
Mizabeth and Walling, Lee, 



Improvjnc Teaching . Holt, Rinehart i 

Wlnstor., }Wf 

The Holf* of ih^ Teachor in the Classroom ^ 
Minneapni j p : Paul Ampdon and Assoc. l^^l. 



Educaticn-0 Tr.p 3 1CHti «^ns of • iar-rt ^t' 'M io ory . 
Waltham, VcM^ j^ i ^ , 1 '^70, 

Teacher, .m:.!/-^'-. '"^ooks, 

"The Open School: A Way of Thinkin>^ about 
Children Learning and Knowledre," The Center 
Forum > i;.;'.: The Center for clrl>an tiducation, 

Inno\aljoi ; in hrimary Education . M.Y.; Eiley^ 
Interscier.ee, h division ot John l-ilev ^^>^ Sons, 
1970. 

Teachin g; ilsadvanlaged Ch il drGn in llie Pre- 
sch ool . M lGr- oJ rLifrV.,"^^-*^- rrentice-Hall, 

The : Vccr,- "iucatlon . Harvard University 

Towa^ ^! a Tlit.-(\- v of Tnstru-^/- on. Harvard 
Univei rity 'ress, 19^^'. 

Studh*;. Ir -"^-^^niU ve wih > N.Y.: John V/lley 

"Nonvorba'i '.'.rrrurp -.'Kion," ? 'ul1 nri^l Ar * "^irs, 
Sumrrr r 19'", -'K'* 

ChiluhoM ixnC. Sociely. ^^Y.: ./':.'*orton & v"o., 

w^. 

Makin.' Urbor . Schools l-ork . ^J.Y. : Holt* Hineharl 
and Winrtcn , 19^R. 

The Marie Y^^rs. New York: '^'has. Jcrlbner, 



Plaget fox Teachers ^ Enplewood Cliffs, N.J. : 

ft-entlcclfall, tnc, 1970. 

Before First Grade ^ N.Y*: Teachers Collepe 

Press, Colnnbia liniversity, 19^^* 

The Silent Un^uage* New York: Doubleday ^• 

Tj^Tw: 

The Hidden Dimension 

Preachool Fducation Today ^ N.Y., Doubleday & 
do., Inc., 19^6. 

When Teachers Face Themselves ^ N.Y*: Teachers 

Collera lYesi;, Columbia Pnlv., 19^5. 
Claag Toom '^jginage ment . Now Ynrki ■•'^cmillan ^ 

^Io7r^^^^"> 

Planning i:;n"/ir onmenh s for Young Children * 
Ph^J c-iV" ry:Z^,. V/ashinpton, National 

^ - ' Kd^rnf^ -.n • r Youn^T ^Mldrei 



Asaoc''; 
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Rducatlon U&.l BlbljorraT^y (Cont'd) 
Montessorj, Maria, 
Passow, Harry, (ed.) 
Powledpe, Fred, 
Kogers, Carl, 
Rogers, Vincent, 



Thej^ont^o^ori Method, Fchoken Rooks, 

19^5 edition; 

Education i n Regressed Areas > N.Y. : Teachers 
College Pi-esl, Columbin University, 1963. 
To Chanre v^hild . Chlca-o, Quadrangle Books, 

Freedon t.o Learn , v'olumbus, v'^hio: Cliarles E 
Merrill T\\h. Co., I^Aq, 

Tgac hing ii; the Oritish Primary School s N*Y. : 
MacmilD.at) Prpf s, 1970. 
Rosenthal, Robert and Jacobson, Lanore, Pygmalion in the Classroom. N.Y.: Holt, Rinc- 

hart & V7inston, 19^^. 

Revolution in Learning . N.Y. : Harper and Row, 

15577^ ' 

"EvaluatTon of ':?a3sroo'^ Climate," Childhood 
Education ^ y.-iv->i 19^9, hOVhor. " 



Pines, Maya, 
Withall, John, 



Social Foundations Section 



Berper, Peter L« 

Clark, Kenneth 
Conot, Robert • 

Flkin, Frederick. 

Pre ire, Paulo • 

Gattegno, Caleb* 



Invitation lo noclology . Anchor Books, Double- 
day and Company, New York: 1963# 
Dark CJietto M;,rr.f r, New York, 19^5. 
Rivers of "nirod. Years of Darkne^^^ . :^vantam 
Books, ?Jo:/''' :'k/ I')' 7, 

The "hild J}^'2^^]cietv, -uTidom Hou?*^, '-^ew York 

Cultural Action for Freedom * Harvard 
Educationai T?€view, Camhrldpe, Mass., 1970. 
Towards a Visual Ctj lture. Avon Books, Mev York 

1^9. 

Grier, William H*, and Cobb», Price M. Black Rage * Basic Books, New York, 19^^. 
HARYOU. Youth In the Ohetto . HARYDIJ, Nev? York, 196ii. 

Knowles, Louis L#, and Prewltt, Kenneth. Inetltutioml flacfsni in America . Prentice-Kall 

Engp.ewood, N.J., 19^>9* 

Liebow, Elliot • 

Malcolm X. 



Stein, Maurice R« 
U.S. Riot Commission. 
Valentine, Charles A. 



Tally's Corner . Little, B rown, Boston, 196?. 
ftie Autobiography of Malcolm X » Grove Press, 
New York, iWu. 

The Eclipse of Community . Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N.J^, I960* 
Rep ort of the !?ational Advisory Ccwnmlsaion o n 
ClTll Disorderg^ fentam Books, New York, 19^8 
Culture and ^ovorty . University of Chicap:o 
Press, Qdcaro, Til., 19^8. 



Karly Childhood 

Upper Sophomore Semester 

II . Catalogue Entry 
a . Education 1|8.2 

b . Child Development and the Teaching-'Lear ning Process 

c. 6 credits: 9 hours class and laboratory (3 class and 
6 laboratory hours ) . 

d. Biogenetic and environmental factors in human behavior. 
The study of individual development and learni ng with 
major emphasis on the early childhood years. Application 
of concepts and theories of learning to the teaching- 
learning process. A study of the function of play in the 
developmental process ; the teacher ' s role and the assess- 
ment of play in the school setting. 

Laboratory Experiences: Guided comparative study of two 
children from different environments, one of whom will be 
from the School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers.* 
Through classroom observations and participation the 
student will examine child development and learning in the 
educational environment. Selected activities in the 
teaching-learning process. Use of the Campus Media 
TiearniniT ^'-nter . 

e. Prerequisite: Kducat ion 1|8#1 
Corequisite: Education 1*8.3 



*School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers: facilities in schools 
and other social agencies in communities which will provide for 
student instruction and experience in the development of appro- 
priate cognitive, affective and social behaviors in prospective 
teachers and the children and youth they teach. A complete 
report on School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers will be 
found in Appendix A. 




Sariy Childhood 

Course Outline for Education k8.2 ^ Child DevelQpmant and the T— chlO£*L»arniag 

Proceit 

Develppment 

]. Methods of studying himn iey^lcryment (obsermtlonaly e]q>erlaental , 
anecdotal, cross-sectional, longitudinal, etc.)* 

P. Historical concepts of the " *>ire of the child. 

^. Methods of teaching and claoBroom organization In relation to differing 

concepts of the child. 

Nature -nurture, controversy. 

5. Biological aspects of deve"* '^^nt. 

6. Maternal deprivation, separtitlony and institutionalization. 

7. The socialization of the child; play and Intern-personal relatlonahlps 

in early childhood. 

8. The school and the socialization process. 

9. Cognitive development and Its bearing on social and emotional develppment. 

10. rrognitlve stimulation in pre-school and early school grades. 

11. The family and the development of the Infant and > ung child 

a) sex roles 
b^ siblings 

; presence or absence of parent or parents 
d) cultural heritage. 

12. Child rearing practices and personality developBient. 

13. Current major theories of personality development with cmphaais on 
early childhood years and educational ia^cations. 

Leetming 

1. Nature and function of thaories of learning. 
?• Tradlti.onal issues in learning theozy. 
^. Function of theories of learning in the claaeroom. 
k» Theory of learning vs. "theozy of instruction". 

3. Learning theory and the problmas of urban education 

a) the disadvantaged 

b) technology 

c) teacher selection and training. 



Early Childhood 

Course Outline for .Jduc&Mon k6.2 (continued) 

6. Basic principles of 0-R theory of learning and their relatiooahlp to 
teaching practices and clasfiroccn organisation* 

7- Basic principles of Piaget'a theory of dev«Iopnant and their relationship 
to teachlxig practices and clasaroooi organlMttion. 

8. iXnalysis of learning principles underlying different instructional designs 

a) discovery method 

b) Montessori method 

c) open classroom 

d) programmed method. 

9. Individual styles of problem solving (reflective-ljnpulsive, field depend- 
ent , fields-independent • 

10. Exceptional children and the learning envirosBaent 

a) underachievenent 

b) retardation and brain InJ iry 

c) eoiotional problems 

d) creativity and giftedness. 

11. Team teaching^ educational assistants and paraprofessionals. 

Assessment of learning and learning potential 
\) concepts of intelligence and ability 
-} formal vs. informal aesesaments 
j) achievement tests and other classroom assessments. 

Ij. ?he nature of tesbj and assessment 

/' validity, reliability, errors of measurement . 
h) distributions, variability, probability, 
c. cultural bias of tests and other criticisms. 

d) alternatives to testing. 

e) communicating assessments and evaluations to parents. 



Early Childhood 
Education Ud.2 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Child Deralowiiit and the Teucl-AlnK -Learning Process 



Ausubel^ D.P. and Robinson^ F.O. 

Bandura^ A. 

Brown, J.A.C. 

Bruner, J*S. 

Bugelsici, B.R. 

Cronbach, L*J. 

£lLkind, D and Flavell, J.H. 

Erikson, £• H« 

FlaveU, J. H. 

Flynn, J. T. and Oarber H. 

Furth, 
Gegne, R. 
Gesell, A. 

Ginsberg, H. and Opper, S. 

Haimoidts, M* and H^iflsowits, B.R. 
HofAnan, and Hoflkan, L.W. 

Holt, J. 
Kozol, J. 

McCandless, B«R. 

Mead, M. and Wolfenstein, M« 

Pearson, G.H. 

Passow, H.A., Goldberg, M. and 

Tannenbaum, A«J« 
Silbeznan, 0. 

Skinner, B.F. 

Stone, J. and Cfaurch,J. 

Thomdlke, R«L, and Hagen, £• 



ERLC 



School Learning , New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, I969. 

Principles of Behavior Modification . Hew York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1969 . 
Freud and the Post Freudians . BaltiiDore; 
Penguin, 1961. 

The Process of Education . New York: 
Random House, I960. 

The Psychology of Learning Applied to Teechiag . 

New York; Bobbs-MerrlU, 196lf. 

aisentials of Pqrcholori.cal Testing . Hew York: 

Harper and Brothers, I960. 

Studies in Cognitive Develoment , New Yojk; 

Oxford University Press, 19d9. 

Childhood and Society . Hew York: 

W.W. Norton, 1963. 

The Developmental Psychology of Jean Ftaget . 

New York: D. Van Host rand, 1963. 

Assessing Behavior : readings in educational 

and psychological measurement. Reading, Mass. 

Addison-Weslcy, I967. 

Piaget for Teachers . EUglewood Cliffs: 

Prentice-Hall, 1970. 

Conditions of learning . New Yoxkt Holt, 

Rinehart. and Winston, I965. 

The First Five Years of Life > New Yorki 

Harper and Row, 19W). 

Piaget 's Theory of Intellectual Developttent > 

Boglewood Cliffs: Prentice-HUl, 1969. 
Human Development . New Yoxk: Crowell, 1963. 
Review of Child ]}evelqpnent Research 
(Vols. I and 11;. Hew York: Russell Sage 

Foundation, 3 ^^6. 

How Children Learn . New York: Dell, 1970. 
Death at an igarly Age . New York: Houghton 
Hiflin, 1967. 

Children . New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1967. 

Childhood In Contemporary Cultures > Unlversi^ 
of Chicago Press, I965. 

Pwchoanalysis and the Education of the Child ^ 

New York: W.W. Norton, 195**. 

Bducatlon of the Disadvantaged * New Yoxk: 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1967. 

Crisis in the Classroom . New York: 

Randox House ^ I970. 

The Technology of Teaching . New York: Appleton- 

Centxiry-Crofts, 1968. 

Childhood, and Adolescence. New Yoric: 

Randcci House, 1968. 

Measurement and Evaluation in Psych ology and 
gqucai^ion . New xorx: John Wiley And a6tb> lyiil. 



U pper Sophomore Semester 

III. Catalogue Entry 
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a. Education k&m3 

b . Reading and Other Language Arts in Early Childhood 
Educat ion 

c. k credits: 6 hours class and laboratory 

(2 class and ^4 laboratory hours). 

d. Analysis of theoretical and methodological approaches 
and techniques :n teaching reading and other language 
arts in early childhood education. Application of 
concepts and theories of learning. 

Laborat ory Experiences ; Planning, guiding and evaluating 
selected projects in the teaching of reading and other 
language arts at the School-Community Teaching-Learnj^yg 
Centers? The use of the Campus Media Learning Center for 
experience with professionally produced and teacher-made 
materials . 

e. Prerequisites: Education ^.1 tad at least one course in literature 

Corequisite: Education 148.2 and lo speech. 



*School-Community Teaching-Learning Center: facilities in 
Schools and other social agencies in communities which will 
provide for student instruction and experience in the develop- 
ment of appropriate cognitive, affective and social behaviors 
in prospective teachers and the children and youth they teach. 
A complete report on School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers 
will be found in Appendix A. 

**Campus Media Learning Center: a facility on Campus which will 
provide students with opportunities to study, construct, use 
and develop, under supervision, the technological aids and 
resources appropriate for their work with individuals, small 
groups and classes in the School-Community Teacher-Learning 
Center. A complete report on the Campus Media Learning 
Cent er wi 11 be found in Appendix B . 
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Early Childhood 

Course Outline for Education 

Reading and Gtlier Language Arts in Early Childhood Education 

The Language Aspect of Reading 
The Nature of Leufiguage 
Acquisition of Language 
Special Issues in Instruction 

Dialects 

Bi lingualisni 

The Reading Instruction Program 

Cultivating Appreciation for Literature 
Group Sharing 
Independent Reading 

Word Recognition Skills 
Sight Words 
Phonic Analysis 
Structural Analysis 
Context Clues 

Comprehension Skills 
Literal Reading 
Interpretive Reading 
Critical Reading 

Study Skills 

Organizing Infcnnation 
Locating Tnfonnation 

Introductory Experiences 

Readiness Considerations 
Readiness Activities 

Appraisal of Pupils* Progress 
Standardized Tests 
Informal Tests 
Teachers' Records 

Individualizing Instruction 

Langiiage Experience Approaches 
Individualized Reading Programs 
Interclass Grouping 
Intraclass Grouping 

Materials for Instruction 
CorrjT.ercia] 

Kvaiuation 

Selection 
Teacher- constructed 
Pupi 1 -constructed 



::ourse Out 'ins for •:dU'-ation i*8.3 (continued) 

The Oral Language Program 

Listening 

Decoding Skills 

Perception of Dialects and Style.*? 
Increase of Attention Span 
DistilUng Ideas 

Relating Nonlinguistlc Activities to Language 

Aesthetic Develoi^ment 
Stories 
Poetry 
Drama 
Songs 

Speaking 

Encoding Skills 

Expression of Ideas 
Organization of Ideas 

Clarity of Speech 

Socia: Insights 
Conversation 
Discussion 

Aesthetic Development 
Cresting Stories 
Creating Poetry 
Reading Orally 

Wri tiOfj 

Handwriting Skills 

Functional Skills 

Coramxini eating Information 
Conventions of Forms 

Creative Writing 

Expressing Ideas 
Disrovering Poms 



- Creatine I>raina 

- Creating Songs 



Kirly Childhood 



niBLiccRAPir/ 



Karl in, Robert 

J'mith E. Brooks, 
Kenneth S. Goodmsui. 
f^r^hert Meredith 

Supplements 

'•arfttz, Joan 



Hoard of Education, 
New York City 



Harcour*; -irr.co Jovanich, Inc., 1971. 
jyuifi u age 'inn '•"^'.ink i i >: the Lle^entarA^ Schoo) . 
■Jew Yo^k. "^"'1^, Pinc''..:r'. and Winston, Tno , , lojo . 



"Teaching; Ho^iding in an Urban Negro School System," 
Teaching 'lati: 'Jhiidren to Read, Eds. Joan C. Baratz 
and Roger ohir/. Washington, D.C: Center for 
A:>p]ied I. :nKiiistics, l^>yi, np. 9.'^-ll6. 



Handbook for L anguag e Ar '.s ;i^_K-^; 
ti equential Levo i s of Kead i ng Z/A.: Is 



Brooks, Charlotte K. 

: M .WD , Ro^^er 

>.j::!i;, Paul C. , Be . 
^5roman and Alhe'- ^ 

^'rown -A J- ^irow i c z , 
f/«f tor?/ r. 
I' ar r c» vs ,A1 vi na T . , 
Dori:. C. Jackson nni 
Dorothy 0. Saunderi> 
Carlllo, Lawrence V/. 

Chall, Jeanne 

Doiman, John, Jr. 

Deutsrh, Martin 

Duker, Jiaji^ 

Engelmann, wiegr"»*ied 



**SQme Arp7'0'ii^hes to Tear^hinf^ Standard English as a 
Second Larigua^^^e , " ^fon- S tandard Speech and the 
Teaching of English , V/ashin^yton, D. C: Center for 
Applied Linguistics, l o^u p:-, P^*-??. 
"Language ' ^oci^l T.^y h nJoay . %'ew York: Free Press, 
!.'-?6*>, vv- 303 . 

Tne La ngu^Agr^ A rts in ChiL^lliood Education . Chicago: 
^and r-fJal V' " trd '^C"*Panv , 

Panaboc^k c " C reat ive Choro i Speaking • Minneapolis , 
Miir: 'iTlrf-^ir^/s Vti^"'"' shi n^" ;o . , 1<?70. 

i »*an t t o Wr i ':c ' ! , ! ' inehar t and Winston , 

Informal Keadlng Readiness Experiences . San Francisco 

(T^andler ^blishlnK Company, 196^*. 

L earning to {<oad: Ihe Groat Debate . New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, 19^7. 

The A rt of Rea ding Aloud. New York: Harper and 

F-rothers, 

"Tne Disadvantaged Child and the Learning Process," 
Kducation In Depressed Areas ^ Ed- A. Harry Passow. 
New York: Teachers "oTlege Pi^ess, 1963, pp. 163-179- 
"All Annotated Guide to Audjovisual Aids Available for 
the Teaching of Listening./* A udiovisual Instruction , 
(April, 1065): 10:320- -^22. 

'How <o Conn timet B^fertive Iiangurtge Programs for the 
?ovcr^7 Cliiid," La iiLtixage aiid Poverty ^ lid- Frederick 
Wi]TMu-.;3. Chi^'ago: 'j^irk^^ir ^bllshin,^'. Company, 1970, 
pp. l(V?-irv, 
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Finocchiaro, Mary 
Frost, Joe L. 
woodman, Kenneth S. 



Knglish as a Second La n; iiage: 



Griffin, Louise 



Guilfole^Eliiabeth 

Homer, Vivian M. and 
Vera John 

Huck, Chflurlotte and 
Doris Young 
Jacobs, Leland B. 

. n'^ov, William 



Moffet, James 

iVonroe, Marion 
Robinson, Helen, ed. 



Robinson, Helen F., and 
Mukerji, Rose 

Rogers, Vincent R. 

Smith, Frank 

Smith, Nila B. 

Stauffer, Russell f>. 



From Theory to Practice . 
j/ev York: IJepentc Publ,shing Company, l9bU . 
Issues a nd Innovalions in the Teaching of Reading . 
Atlanta: S'^o^t, Voresman and Company, 19^7. 
"Reading: A ' syrholiniruistit^ Guessing Game," 
Theoretical Models and Processes of Reading , Eds. 
Harry Singer and Robert Kuddell . Newark, Delaware: 
Tntemational Reading Association, 1970, pp. 259-27? • 
The Psych o linguist ic Kature of the Reading Process , 
ed. Kenneth S. Goodman. Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1^^. pp. 1^-2^. 

Books ir. Pre- school Vashi ngton , D . C . : National 
AssocialMon for t)u; Eiu-H\icn oV Yoxmg Children and 

ERic/F/:!-:, vr/c. 

MuUi'Ethnic t ooks for Y o ung 'hi ldren Wash 1 ngt on ,D . C : 
National Association *or *he Kduratioii of Young Children 
and ERIC ECE, 1970. 

Books for B eginnirs Re a>lers. Champaign, Illinois: 
NationaJ Council of Teachers of English, 1962. 
"Bliingualism raid t;he Spanish-speaking Child," 
Language and Pover ty, TVedf^r i.-k Williams, ed. Chicago: 
Markhar. ":\ibj'i!:hin*7 Comp'my, 1970, pr). 1^^0-15?. 
Childr f»r: ^ LLte rai^ure i.; the Elem en tary School . New 
York~T:olt; 'rUnehort 'a v! Winston, Inr . 196^. 
qslng L i '^J^l^^^ir^^ith Yoiing Chj Idren New York : 
Tea'-fjcrs 'v,fi.^i;e Press, V)o^. 

"Thf! Lo{/:'^ -r ?;onj*.a;vl/jri Engli^Jh," Language and 
Poverty , nd. "Vedori-v Williarrs. Chicago: Markham 
Publishing ''ompan;,, luO, T>p. lt?3-l^'9. 
"Princi p!e5> and Purposes," "Acting Out," "Speaking 
Up , " A :;tude nt-Co Jeered La nguage Arts Curriculum, 
Grades' K-b: A Handbook *f^r Teachers. New York: 



resman 



'hicago: 



Houghton Mi^'lin fi-n-ir:/. sOhM, PP- -j-^jo 
^irovlng into E< ead ji.,; %':-v Vork: r,rot.* . V 
and Company, Tq51 

Innovation an d Change : lJi<! ^di"^ Instruction . 
National Society 5''»r 7^.'' udy of Education, 19ofl. 
Reading Instruction in Various Patterns of Grouping 
Supplementary Educ aMt ?.a} Monographs, ^Q. >.icago: 
University of Chicago iress, 1959- 

Concept and Language Development in a Kindergarten of 
Disadvantaged Children . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office 
of Education, Cooperative Research Project S-3?0, May, 1966 
Teaching in the BrirJsh lYimary Schoo l . Toronto , 
Ontario: Coxlier-Maoni Han Canada, Ltd., 1970. 
Iftiderstanding Reading >w York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1971- 

Current Issues in Reading . Newark, Delaware: Cnter- 
national Reading Ai*r,o<Mat ion, 1Q69- 

7*h : nk i ri^ . I'ew York ' 



Teac hing Reading kr ^ 71 
Harofir and Row, r-"^^/. 



'Hh^^ i l anguage Kxper '^-n"" ;.r.r.f«'>apV: fr 
flaruer and Pow* 



»^'ow York: 
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Voatrh, Jeanette 
Venezky, Richard J 



Wnrd, Winifred 
V* I i son , Roy R . ^ 



.'^amlin, Ruth, Muker.ji 
'^of5e and Yonemura 
'^firgaret 



Individualizing Your Reading Prograin . New York : 
Putnam and Sons, 1959. 
and "The Reading Competency Model," Theoretiral Modela and 
ProcesaeB of Reading , Kds . !!arry Singer and Robert 
Ruddell. Newark, Delaware: ^nternaMonal ie-^ding 
Association, L970, pp. P73-291 
Playmaklng With Children . New York: 
Appleton- Century-Crofts, Inc. 1967. 

Teaching Children the Language Arts . Nyack, New York: 
Parker Publishing Company, Tnc , 1^70 . 
"Language Experiences," "Concept Development," Schoo is 
for Young Disadvantaged Children . New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1967, pp. 91-153. 



• Journe ) s 

shildhood Education 
Karly Education 
Eduf'ation 
Klementary English 
Heading Research Quco-terl/ 
The Heatling Teacher 

Yearhooks of National Sorjety for the Study of Education 
\'vUT\ff, ''hi Idren 



Early Chi idhood 

Lover Junior Semester 

IV • Catalogue Entry 

a. Education ^.k 

b • Creative Artr ^» Early Childhood Education 

c* 6 credits: 9^ hours class and laboratory 

(3 class and 6laboratory hours) . 

d. Role of creative arts (art, music, drama, dance) as 
communication and in relation to learning, with emphasis 
on the affecbi^e domain. Application of concepts and 
theories of learning. Analysis of conditions and teaching 
strategies which encourage creativity. 

Laboratory Experiences : lannlng, guiding and evaluating 
selected projects involving the creative arts at the School- 
Community Teaching-Learning Centers^ Use of the Campus 
Media Learning Center.** 

e. Prerequisites: Education kB.l^ 1*8.2, and at least one course 
Corequisite: Education i|8.5 in art and In music. 



^SchO'^ l-Community Teaching-Learning Centers: facilities in 
schools and other social agencies in communities which will 
provide for student instruction and experience in the develop- 
ment of appropriate cognitive, affective and social behaviors 
in prospective teachers and the children and youth they teach. 
A complete report on School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers 
will be found in Appendix A. 

**Campus Media Learning Center: a facility on Campus which will 
provide students with opportunities to study , construct , use 
and develop, under supervision, the technological aids and 
resources appropriate for their work with individuals, small 
groups and classes in the School-Community Teacher-Learning 
Center. A complete report on the Campus Media Learning Center 
will be found in Appendix B. 



Early Childhood 

Course Outline for Education hQ 
Creative Arts in Early Childhood Education 

I. Creativity as a mode of learning 

A. Educational value of creative activities in early childhood 
education 

B. Interaction of affective, social, cognitive and psychomotor 
domains in leaxning 

C. The creative process 

D. Conditions which foster creativity in teaching and learning 

E. Research in creativity (including work of Karl W. Deutsch, 
J. P. Guilford, Marie M. Hughes, Calving Taylor, E. Paul 
Torrance and others) 

II. Teacher's role in sustaining and fMtering creative thinking 
and leairning in young children- -verbal and non-verbal. Related 
teaching techniques. 

III. Curriculm practices in developing a creative activities program 
A. Developmental stages of children's expression in the arts 

1. Integrating learning throu^ the arts and other curricu- 
lum areas with special enphasis on social learnings 

2. Planning, managing, selecting, guiding and evaluating in 
relation to aesthetic and creative activities 

3. Criteria for selecting materials, resources and activities 
in the arts 

U. Aesthetic qualities in the arts: expressiveness, dynamics, 
originality, baxmony, contrast, style, rhythm, fom, variety, 
dominance, balance, etc. 

IV. Application of concepts and theories of creative learning to the 
arts 

A. Music: singing, playing instruments, creating music 

B. Dance and rhythmic movment 

C. Art: cle^, painting, construction, blocks, woodwork, 
photography, etc. 

D. Drama: creative dramatics, puppetry 

V. Selected laboratory esgperlences in the Campus Media Center and in 
the Education Laboratory for Arts anc Science. Students will engage 
in integrated activities In the arts vfith emphasis on creative 
processes and aesthetic sensitivity. 

VI. Planning, guiding and evaluating selected projects with young 
children in the creative arts in School-Community Teachings-Learning 
Centers . 
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C reativity 

Anderson, Harold (Ed.) 
Dewey, John 
Mearns, Hughes 

y.iel^ Alioe (Ed.) 

N'uker.ji , Rose 

Torrance, E. Paul 

Washbume, Carleton 
Art 

A.C.E.I., Art Guide 

Lowt?nfeld, Victor and 
l^rittain, W.L. 

Montf//jmery, Chandler 

.Jefferson, Blfuiche 

Music and Dance 
Aronoff , Frances W. 
Seeger, Ruth Crawford 

Sheehy, Emma D. 

Creative Dramatics 
Siks, Cieraldine B. 
Ward, Winifred 



Creativity ai:d its Cultivation . New York: 
Harper and Dro?. , TQ59. 

Art as Experience , .^e*. York: Minion, Balco 
and Co. , 19^*3. 

Creative Power : The Education of Youth in 
the Creative Arts . New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, Inc. , ]Q5P. 

Creativity in Teaching : Invitations and 

Instances. San Francisco: Wadsvorth 

Publishing Co. , 1961 . 

''The Arts: Repetitive or Creative?" in 

Shumsky, Abraham, Creative Teaching in the 

Elementary School . New York: Appleton- 

Century-Crofts, 1965. 

"Creativity— What Research Says to the 

Teacher*', Washington, D.C.: A.E.R.A. #28 of 

Series, 1968. (American Educational Research 

Association) 

What is Progressive Education ? John Day Co., 

1952^^ 

Let's Make a Picture . Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 2969. 

Creative and M ental Growth. New York: 
.Macmlllan Co., 196k. ~ 
Art for Teachers of Children . Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles K. Morrill Publishing Co., 

TeachinK Art to Children . Boston: Allyn 
and Rocon, Inc . , jQ59. 



Music and Youj - ^ Children . New York: Holt, 

Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 

American Folk Songs for Children in Heme . 

School and Nursery School . Garden City, 

New York: Doubleday and Co., 19U8, 

Children Discover Music and Dance , New York: 

Henry Holt and Co., 1959. 



Creative Dramatics: An Art for Children 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1958. 
. ^laymaklng With Children . New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967. 
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Fi lms and Vldeotapeg 

1. "Early Expressionists" - Contcnporary Films 

r'. 'Chadreii in-nv' B.C.-A.V. Center 

\. '*Cl.i,v * o/ MyrtJ.f/ Craddock B.C. T.V. Center 

"Creative Hancj" by Rose Mukerji B.C. T.V. Center 
''Creative Dramatico" Northwestern University A*V. Center 

6. f^iildlng Children' K Personality Through Creative Dance" U.C.L.A. 

'Looking For Me" University of California, Extension Media 

Cfinter, Berkeley, Ctdif. 

^. "Folding Spaces*', "I Found It", "Sounds of Myself", "To Make 
A Dance", "You'iv It I" "Touching The World" BlooBington, 
Indiana; ^jati^nal Instructional Television. (Selected 

tltlen from TV p^ji^ies, RIPPLES.) 

') "r.in/j aon///', 'l>pr.ce Along", "Drums", "Rhythm", "Drama in 
•nr.<:o'\ ^^10^ .^ A^ain", "Rhythm in Dance", "Folk nongs", 
^^-^nn^/tf-r* rMi-«na: Nntional Instructional Television, 
'•^»iecteJ H It' i r >;i fV nerles, KOONnABOUaO 
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Karly Childhood 

Lover Junior Semester 

y . Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 148.5 

b . Social Studies in Early Childhood Education 

c- k credits: 6 hours class and laboratory 

(2 class and It laboratory hours). 

d Analysis of theoretical and methodological approaches in 
the social studies. Application of concepts and theories 
of learning. 

Laboratory Experiences ; Planning, guiding and evaluating 
selected aspects of teaching social studii>s in Cchoc' - 
Community Teaching-Learning Centers? 

e. Prerequisites: Education 1*8.1, 1»8.2, 1*8.3 and at leaat one course 

Corequisite: Education 1»8.1* in social studieg including 

history. 



•School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers: facilities in 
schools and other social agencies in communities ^J^-^**^^^^ 
provide for student instruction and experience in the develop 
ment of appropriate cognitive, affective and social behaviors 
in prospective teachers and the children and youth they teach. 
A complete report on School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers 
will be found in Appendix A. 
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one ial Studies :n Early Childhood Education 

Coxjirsio OliMirif* 

'[Tie relationship an^ong substantive content, learning processes and 
*/a3ueo in the Gocia] studies for the early childhood grades will do the 
fonur of th^* rourf.p., 

. pportu.. n iA^s v !] bt provided for students to learn the techniques 
aiid '< dovv>i(.>n '^'\r)f'i ei\cy in the use of a variety of instructional media. 
Otude'^^.*^ win df'.'^f»inp the tools and proced\ires necessary for inquiry in 
^he. social and {^'•^hav.cral sciences. 

fr.e importaii'*e of the early childhood years in the development of 
responsible social adults will receive special emphasis in the considera- 
tion of patterns of .socialization and individualization. 

'Tie teacher in ♦■h''' early childhood grades has a unique opportunity 
to entourage the dev^-lopment of values and attitudes in young children. 
She has a responsibility therefore, to examine and become more knowledge- 
able o-Zoout. ])er o. u /t^ia^-s and attitudes. The development of a repertoire 
of strategies for teaching the young child in the urban setting will 
rec^ i ve att ^-pt 

The young ? :ri 

]. iiffect.'/f* ^f^velof/ment 
, * rogn i I : /'^ • f ve iojwent 

^. motor dt; 'o 1 OT<!^^nt 

^ : V>oc lalization 

J. virions r^ftttt'^rnr: o"^ child rearing 
?. ' ^ r.t- ' • ut lor::. ^lA :oc*.ali7ation 

X'^' 'Phr irr^MV' 'in ^ -.hp individual 

various Philosophical implications 
melbofis ^r^^wp participation 
(a) *jen.*;f> of community 
*, th^ { rovn.h of Individual strength 
(h) riKhts of Individual 
•'b *' prido of workmanship 

TV. Wljat .is meant oy the term "social studies"? 
Does it '.liffer from social sciences? 
What are t>.e fields of inquiry? 

Wlif^.t Mfo '^if^c^ivrs of a course in social studies? 

V. '*'\^':' 'jsf; oJ* .••• ,^.:af,e t.rts in nocial studies 
; or iO . ,, • ' uyi , etc 

Titt'f'r.-i! or ♦jifi'* In class, e.g# puppets, play store 



y '"hi LdhooW 

'"^»ur:.'*-» )ut]ino fu. * I<h i, kS^^ (continued) 

'* . The 3tri;cburo ^t' ^.he various fields of inquiry: 
economirr. anthropolojjy 
^Jiotory political sciencfr 

soc 5. ol o r;y geography 

VI r. ^nalyais of netr.ods and modes of inquiry. 
3 . inquiry ar-d scientific method 
2» attitudes and inquiry 
3. expository and hypothetical modes 
li. decision making 

VTJT. Behavioral ohjoctives 

a) U3e of instructional media and resources to observe and 
improve student's per for'*' <5# 

b) Analysis of cognitive a ective domains in the 
development of behavior ^jectives in classroom. 

r'p Values and Attitudes 

1. echol-trly values and at+ udeo 
a) obiftctivity 
b; ovuitiatin^ sources 
'\ nubli va],ues 

a) hunvan dipjiity 
h) '^nr^athy 
cooperation 

X. Tt-^v ^Yojectr arj*^ 'Current Concerns 

^ . Crosi?-ri)lttiral study 

\ J.t^-: th n-cint: "Jn children 
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Social Studies In Early Childhood Educati 



on 



Bailyn, Berncurd 

Be re I son, Bernard (ed) 

Bloom, Benjamin 

Bruner, Jerome 
CDark, Kenneth 
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Elkind, David 

Feldman, Martin and E, Seiftnan 

Fenton, Edwin 

(toldjT.ark, Bern ice 

Hudson, Liarr. (ed. ) 

ooy.'o , Bruce 

> aoli; , Jol-n U., and 
A. Jo>ins*>on 
MorriNsjtt. Irvin^/ (ed,) 



Muessi^<, Raymond H. and 

F?ogers, Vincent R, 

Massialas, R. and F. R. Smith (ed. 

Ploghoft, Milton E. and 
A. H. Shuster 

Robison Helen F. and Mukerji, Rose 



Rogers, Vincent R. 

Russell, David 
Ryan, Frank L. 

Senn, Peter R. 

Si gel, Ir/ing E. & F. H. Hooper 
Taba, Hilda 



Selected Bibliograp y 

American Civil Liberties Union 
156 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. lOOlo' 
Anti-Defamation League, New York 
Transaction - Saturday Review 
N. Y. Review of Books 

The Ideological Orip;ins of the American 
Revolution . Harvard., 

The Behavioral Sciences Today. New York 
Harper and Row,^ 1^^63. 
Taxonomy of Ed. Objectives , Vol J, TT 
McKay, igSh . 

Toward a Theory of Educatio n 
Dark Ghe tto: Dllemas of Social Power. 
New York, 1065 



The Process of 



Harperi 

The Child a iid jocietj 

Soclali zat i on . i<andor~House , r:.Y, T960 . 

?ll£-l£.?lJ!LL^'iH^*^?lLi^^^ > Mo de ls, a nd 
Strategies. Prentice-Hall, T9^. 
Teaching thf- New o ocial Studies 
Holt, Rinehart Win.ston, 1966. 
^•^l^^.^Ji?_4^ ggJ.y^J'^' ^-hod of Inquiry . 
Vadworth i^blishing'Co. Belmont, Calif. I96B. 
The Ecoio^/ o f Human Intelllf^ence . 
Penguin Book.*^, 1^70. 

Strategies for Elementary Social S cience 
Education, rj :ca,:o Science Research Assoc. 

AlJyn and Bacon, lOf^ 



TJie SocTal Ctudi^ 



Concepts and S tructure in the New Social 
Science /Mr rl^cuUr Holt Rinehart & Winston, 
Inc. 1967. 

Social Science Seminar Series . 
Charles Merrill Publishing Co., 1965. 
) New Challenge.^ in the Social Studies . 
Wadsworth Publishing Co. Belmont, Calif ,iq65 . 
Social Sc ienc e Education in the Elementary 
School. Cha5>. E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1971 
Colurobur5, Ohio. 

Concept and Lang uage Development in a 
Kindergarten of Disadvantaged Children . 
Cooperative f^esearch Project No. S-320, 1966 
Teaching in the British Pr imary fioVinm c . 

Macmlllan, l')70.. 

Children' s Thinking . Ginn and Co., 1^56. 
Examplar n for the New Social Studi es . 
Prentice-Hall, 1971 ~~ 
Social Gcie.Mce and its Methods . Hoiorook Pross, l V? 
L'Oglcal ThinklnfT m Children . Holt, Rinehart, M 
Skill Development in Social Studies . National 
Council for the Social Studies 33 yearbook, Vm'-^^ 
The Taba Social Studies Curriculum . 
Addl8on-Wes.iey Publishing L'o. Menlo Park, Cal i 
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Upper JuPiior Semester 

a. i:J(iucation i46»6 

ll^lL^l'iIl\*Jj'L''_.^Jl ^- ^^ly Jhildhool Saacation 

c. h credits: C hours class and laboratory 

(2 class; 2 mathematics laboratory; 
2 teaching laboratory) 

d. Activities and experiences in mathematics desi^^nec to riv*" 
the prospective early childhood and elementf>.ry teac^l^M' 
insight and understanding of the concepts and nrincipLet? 

of elementary mathematics and an appreciation of the natnrt^ 
of mathematics by exploration of topics chosen from the 
following areas: sets, number systems, geometry, and 
number theory. (Gtudents will be assif^ned to sections 
accordi ng to mat hemat i cs ab i 1 1 ^y and prev 1 ous back (ground 
in mathenat ics . ) 

This course is offered jointly with Education 58. 3* 
Mat hemat ics Lab o rat or y 

Development of arithmetic and f^eometric concepts in the 
early chjldhood and elementary grades hs an outp:rowth of 
the St udent ' s own i nvolver ent vit h the su ect mat t er in 
a mathemati cs laboratory and Cnmpus-^edia Learning Center*. 

Teachi ng Lab or at or', P'xper iences : 

Application of concepts and theories of learning to 
teaching mathematics under supervision with individual 
or small groups of children in the School -Communi t y 
Teaching-LearningCenter.** 

e. Prerequisites: Education U8.1,ll8.2,^.3,i*8.4,48,5 and at least one cour 
Corequisite: Education UQ.J in mathematics (exclusive of 

Mathematics 2.1 and 2.2) • 
f • Exclusion clause: This course is not open to students who are enrolled in 
or have completed Education 12.1 or 12.2 or Mathematics 2.1 or 2.2. 



*Campus Media Learning Center: a facility on Campus which will 
provide students with opportunities to study, construct, use ar:l 
develop, under supervision, the technological aids and resources 
appropriate for their work with individuals, small groups and 
classes in the School-Community Teacher-Learning Center. A 
complete report on the Campus Media Learning Center will be 
found in Appendix B. 

**School-Communit y Teaching-Learning Centers: facilitio- in 
schools and other social agencies in communities which will 
provide for student instruction and experience in the drv(>lo:,- 
ncnt of appropriate cognitive, affective and social nehaviora 
in prospective teachers and the children and youth they teach. 
A complete report on School-Community Teachi ng- Learni ng Centers 
will be found in Appendix A. 



Knrly Chilanoo'i 

'our.;--' OubIinf> f^r Kciuoa' ion I48.6: 

^.•it. heTnanios in Early Childhood Bchicatlon 

"7.1^ rr.Hf !trrr'i^ > >M ■ onoGotr, are to be developed initiall:. , ^tio-^ever 
posoible, r."'.Mraatics laboratory with the student involved Ir. 

the use of -cn^re^'e m^i^'erlai s : 

/I . i'f^tfi and M(* . T oa;> : 

Subs-jts, 'ir^n lament of a set, cartesian product of sets, 
union and in:ers-otion cS sets; reflexive, symmetric, transitive 
vroyvrli'.' > 1!.^ l.o-one coj respondences , equivalence relations; 
caiNlii.o . ^u^r.ber, order. 

B. iiJysteiijS ^. f mimeration: 

origin uf ainTioraas, Egyptian, Roman, Hindu-Arabic and other 
I'yst'jns pt::ner.:ition; decimal notation; bases other than ten, 
changing oases o.^ numerali", exponents; computation in various 

OHSCS 

C. Number syj'.tnTns: 

Wliou numbers, integevr, rational numbers, real numbers, 
com^.lex ni;r./)'^r.': : binary operations; prime factorization; 
.al^orithr . *1vi:::'on, fjcref^test common factor, least common 
r.ultiT.MC" ^1 ^' raT'-^' i r*e nximoer fV^^ory: oroofs in arithmetic 

^h.'.v, lines and planes; order on the line; 
- . li i?u)K.les and other figures; parallelism, 

. rraphio^tl methods; congruence, 'Similarity; 
. .M.!'uctic't,c^ ; oroof In geouiotr:^', 

\. »*-^Ati('T: '>'.^ls and obeories of learning to the teaching of 

ro»c<^tfffi riuitwvMn: -.i'^p.l r^onceptn, in the elementary grades. 
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ftrlnciplee of Arithmetic and Geometr/ for 
jgynentary School Teachers . New York: Mac- 
mlUan, 1971. 

How Children Learn Mathematics > New York: 
Macmlllan, 1970. 

Bqperijnental Study of Mathematics Learning s 
London: Hutchinson and Co., 1963. 
Laboratory Manual for Elementary Mathematics . 
Boston: Prindle, Weber and Schmidt, i^^. 
DlacoTerlng Meaning in ELementary School Mathematics . 
New York: Holt, Rlnehart and WinstonTl^^SSr 
Today's Mathematics . Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 196<f. 

Teaching Elementoty School Mathematics for Under - 
staadiog . New York; McGraw-ttlll, x^.*~ 

Topics in Mathematics fo r Elementary School Teachers , 
29th Yearbook . Washington. D. C: National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1961f. 
More Topics in Mathematics fo r Elementaxy School 
Teachers, 30th Yearbook. Washington, D. cTl 



National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1969. 
Theory of Arithmetic . New York: John Wiley, 196!^. 
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A.C. Vlman (Yale University Presa), 1963. 
Mathanatlcs in Primary Schools. London: Her 
Majesty's Stationary Office, 1969. 



Early Childhood 



1*2 



Upper Junior Semester 

VII . Catalogue Entry 

a. Education i^S.? 

b . Science in Early Childhood Education 

c. h credits: C hours class and laboratory 

(2 class and h laboratory hours). 

d . Analysis of theoretical and methodologi cal approaches 
and techniques in teaching science in early childhood 
education. Application of concepts and theories of 
learning to teach science. 

Laboratory Experiences : Planning, guiding and evaluating 
selected aspects of teaching science in the School-Commu- 
nity Teaching-Learning Center^ Use of the Campus Media 
Learning Cent er .** 

e. Prerequisites: Education U8*l,48.2,ii8.3>^»**,^.5 and at least one 
Corequisite: Education kQ.6 . coxirse in a laboratory science 



*School-Co^munity Teaching-Learning Centers: facilities in schools 
and other social agencies in communities which will provide for 
student instruction and experience in the development of appropriate 
cognitive, affective and social behavior: in prospective teachers 
and the children and youth they teach. A complete report on 
School-Community Teaching-Learning Centers will be found in 
Appendix A. 

*Canipus Med i a Learni ng Center : a f aci 1 i ty on Campus which will 
provide students with opportunities to study, construct, use and 
develop, under supervision, the technological aids and resources 
appropriate for their work with individuals, small groups and classes 
in the School-Community Teacher-Learning Center. A complete report 
on the Campus Media Learning Center will be found in Appendix B, 



Early Childh:*^^ 

Co^jrse Oullliie ;'>r ivLicalLon k8»7 

iiCI WKM.^ g; MA RLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (Nursery throui^h 2) 

I. Objectives 

The objectives oi" this coarse are: a) to assist early childhood 
leacherc to acc^M^re aji lojiderctandlng of the learning process and 
its application ^ o instruction in science and b) to help children 
to: 

1. Develop an understanding of their natural environment 

enaoling them to observe, predict, describe, and diacover 
tho na^^ural occurences persisting in their environment. 

?. DeveJ -^1- the skills of problem solving enabling than to 
uM^jj^ ♦'.hejp In a variety of situations. 
nev-]o{j the habit of scientific thinking. 

k. bev^-iO]y an aupreciation for the contributions of scientist 

II. Science E3cperl ences 

A. Selecting 

1. Levels ^A* content 
Bttsic concepts 
I'laln >deas 

Criteri'* or select,! nc^ 

h BHjf'j'^-*^! o'" .lo-pe and depth 

c. HpiM- iatjnf'^;.'- to children's neeis and interests 
1. P'5:/t ' ?r.:-' 't.ogical relationships 

H, *iat-%^>- *f ' of knowledge frooi a variety of disciplines 

'3. Organi'/Jn^ 

i.. l-To'^ervL^^- i • 'J ict approach 

t''>(Vf}- '\pi>roacii 
^* xienerfcu* • . ^jioions approach 

C- Plfmning 
i. Daily 
?. Phox't t(-r7r 
Long trtnii 

III. Programs 

A. Textbook 

B. State and 1... »il ciirrlculums 

C. Inno/ation . 

1. Science - A process appiroach of the American Association 

for the Advancenent of Science (AAAS) 

2. ConceptiudJ.y oriented Prograa in EXementary Science (COPES) 
3* BJejriC'i^ury f.ciance Study (ESS) 

h. f'oiHV»/^ ' MrH.culun linprovement Study (SCIS) 



Cour5t; out.jjne for IMiKation kS.'f (continued) 



^ ^ " >vn Ex ampl e of U ewer Science Program (SCIS) 



SCIS PROGRAM 



i-^iysical ocience Sequence. 



ijife Science Sequence 



i. 



Tnte^vi^-t Ion and Syi te:ns 
oUb^ys terns and Variables 
Helative Position and Motion 
Energy Soiirces 

Models: Slectric Fr, Magnetic 



1. 
2. 



Organisms 



Interao 



5. 
6. 



3. 
k. 



Life Cycles 
Populations 
Environments 
Coonnunities 
Ecosystems 



tions 



'/ . Met hcdological C onsideration of the Teacher 

A. 'Dieories of ueaJt-ning 

B. Areas of Science Investigations 

C. y\(:t .viLies Vor Children 

.'f. [^valuati on of I nstruction 

J.., rnfonr.a'j m^thons 

? . .J »>anri'irdi ::*^ci n.^- !;hods 

• I • </^^ y ory £xper i en^'j^ : 

i Inni^in^/, guidintj and evaluating selected aspects of teaching science 
i ^he .>-hool-('A)Tjnunity Teaching-Learning Centers . Use of the Campui> Media 
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Lover Senior Semester 



Vlil. Catalogue Entry 
Education 



a 



Seminar and Comprehensive Tea ching in Early Ch ^i^h^^^ 
Education " • — 

10 credits: 18 class and laboratory hours 

(2 class and I6 laboratory hours). 

Seminar and supervised teaching in Early Childhood 
Education, Nursery through grade 2. Designed for 
further development of individual teaching styles 
and competence in the complex, integrated function 
or teaching. Reassessment of professional goals and 
behaviors (cognitive, affective, social) in terms of 
value systems and philosophical positions. 

Prerequisites: Education ^.l,lS.2,k8.3,U&.k,UQ.5,U8.6,li6.7. 



Early Childhood ^8 
Course Outline for Education 1|8.8 

SEMINAR AND CO ffPREHENSIVE TEACHING IN EARLY CHILDHOOn EDUCATIOM 
I. Issue^ basic to curriculum development and --epchlnf: 

A. Current philosophical issues having a direct influence rr. r ,t i '-..l 
practice and research in early childhood education. 

^rdfrcaTrnd'; ^^-^^opment centers; changing concept. 

r«.«^ioh f programs, national models and relat-^ 

research, and others. 

IT. Problems and procedures in comprehensive tcvicMnp. 
A, Planning, management, evaluation 

D. Differentiated staffing; school, district anH community resources. 
C. Individualization of instruction 

n. Diagnosis and intervention in teaching 

E. Diagnosis and evaluation of teacher's cor:petencP and effectiveness 
III. Other professional considerations 

A. Certification and licensing 
3. Professiona] oreanizations 

Professional development, of hepinninf; ?.t.ach^'?-. 
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ffiRFORMANCE-BASED PROFESSIONAL UNDERGRADUATE COURSE SEQUENCE 

for the 

EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
(Grades 1 through 6) 



coursea in thl. Scqtiwiee v«re muidatad by Faculty Coimdl of 
BPOoUyn CoUega at it. aertlng of OctoSr 1^7l^. 



THE CURRICULUM FOR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 



FOR THE ELBIEWTARY SCHOOI^ 
( Grades 1 through 6 ) 



Introduction : 

The program described herein Is Intended to prepetre elementaxy school 
teachers for the profession of teaching In Hew York City public elementary 
schools with emidiasls on the schools of the Inner city* The underlying 
purposes are (l) to develop thoughtful teachers with flexibility enabling 
them to cope with the realities of accelerating change and diversity; and 
(2) to achieve a degree of personal fulflllaent irtiile analyzing and applying 
the teaching-learning behaviors that characterize the successful teacher* 
The curriculum consists of a planned and coordinated sequence of courses , each 
with related teaching experiences in School-CoBnunity Teaching-Leamlng Centers. 
The curriculum is viewed as a credit concentration within a B.A. degree 
program. While the course sequence is listed with specificity as to time of 
entry, provision could easily be made for flexibility as to time of entry and 
pattern of course sequence. 

In each semester beginning at the sophomore levels the student would be 
involved in a cluster of Interrelated experiences including (l) a content- 
methods block; (2) supervised instruction in the utilization of materials and 
resources in a Campus Media Learning Center; (3) testing of instructional de- 
signs in teaching- learning behaviors with children in School-Community Teaching- 
Learning Centers. The senior year may include an all-day apprenticeship (fall 
or spring semester) as an intern teacher on a contract basis. A related seminar 
would be required. Upon successful completion of the Program, it is hoped that 
the student would serve as a teacher (5 year probationary period) in the School- 
Community Teaching-Learning Center where he had the most concentrated experi- 
ences while in the Undergraduate Teacher Education Program at Brooklyn College. 

Instruction in these courses and laboratories will be given by teams of 
college personnel with appropriate specializations drawn from the Department 
of Education and by consultants or instructors from other departments in the 
College for the pujrposes of synthesizing content and theory with the realities 
of teaching. Provision would be made for consultants from schools and from 
the connmnities. 

These teams would emphasize the interrelation of concepts of teacher pre- 
planning in a given subject area to the actual teaching acts through a clinical 
focus for the study of teaching to effect learning. The "content -methods" 
specialist wo\ild coordinate his teaching of content and methodology with the 
experiences taking place in the School-Conmunity Teaching-Learning Center. The 
student would experience four continuing semeaters of the above plan in six re- 
quired subject areas: the Ehgliah language aurts and reading; mathematics; 
social studies; science and the arts. 



Elementary Schools 



Introduction (concluded) 

During the entire sequence, the student irould be engaged in supervised 
Instructional experiences In a School-^Conmtinlty Teaching- Learning Center, 
nirough planning, teaching, and assessing, he irould be able to conduct on 
his ovn, and with assistance from his mentors, a critical analysis and as- 
sessment of his teaching behaviors. In the senior year, the student would 
move Into apprentice teaching or student teaching. This experience, with 
the Seminar, would be designed to assist Jbhe student to develop. In greater 
depth, means for self-examination of his teaching style. 

The Chart (on the following page) outlines in a schematic way the over- 
all design of the Program, 
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Lower Sq;>hoaor> Scaeater 
Catalogue Description 



I. Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 58 .1 

b. Children and Youth in Schoola in an Urban Envlronnent 

c. 8 credits: 12 hours class and laboratory (4 class and 8 laboratory hours). 

d. A study of the reciprocal action between children, adolescents and an 
urban environaent. Ihe course will include a study of human growth and 
developaent with emphasis on the eleeentary school child; the development 
of self-awareness and swareness of gro\ip processes; the psychological and 

sociological cosqK>nents which influence learning; the development of 
strategies for exploring cognitive and affective aspects of learning. 
Selected laboratory experiences in schools and other cooununity agencies. 
These experiences will include the development and application of learnioK 
skills with individuals and small groups. 

e. Prerequisites: Mone 

f. Exclusion clause :lfot open to students w>to are enrolled in or have 
coopletod Education 27.1, 27.2, 28, 29.5, 30.3. 30.4, 35„ U8.1, 59.1 
60 .1. 



c. 
d. A 
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Complete De»crlption 

I. catalogue Entry 

a. Education 5 8.1 

b. Children and Youth in Schools in an Urban gnvlronment 
8 cr^lts: 12 hours class and laboratory (4 class and 8 laboratory hours). 

A .tud, of the .•ciprocml action between children, •jo^t^'-f to'a/Se^eJo" 
environment baaed on an experience- centered progr«i f J° llL^sIs oa 
an understanding of the urban child fix>m birth to maturity with emphasis oa 
the child of tZ ele-entary school years; (2) evolve ^^l^-""^^^,^?^^^^! 
awarenes. of group procesaes; (3) analyze the P^^^i^^P^'^^ijf^J^^i^ :^^r 
components of society which influence learning and ^'^•"i"^^^"' P'^''^^^", 
inTrban school, today; and (4) explore the cognitive 

of learning with Individuals and with small groups. S^^^^^les developed 
for meeting diverse levels of readiness to learn. Concurrent e^P^'^^'''^"- 
(1) selected experiences in schools, community organizations, ^^J"^"' 
earlj childhoodand youth centers; (2) supervised participation i" l**^™^""' 
"t Cities with Children from diverse environments; (3) <=-^«°*"*;°" "^^^ 
?he learning of skills In one specific curriculum area and the application 
of these aknis in a school or community situation. 

Laboratory experiences scheduled in blocks of at least a half -day. 
e. Prerequisite : Hone 

f Bxclusion clause: Hot open to students who are enrolled in or have com- 
pleted Education 27.1, 27.2 , 28 , 29.5 , 30.3 , 30.4 . 35, Jl8. 1,59.1, 60.I 

Laboratory experiences to Include specifically ; 

1 At least one supervised observation at each of the following school ^^H]*- 
larly childhood, el«.«itary; middle; and aecondary. Supervised observat on 
in school, providing i^ecial education pregrams; in community , 
early childhood and youth centers; and in clinics. B^hasis on the analysis 
of the psychological and sociological components of urban society whicn 
influence learning. 

2 supervised participation on the elementary school level for the purpose of 
■ encNtlng in a Lamln, activity with one child or with a •""•^l K""P ^J.^, 

children. Students will be expected to develop an awareness of I'^^J- 
of thought characteristic of children of diverse ages, degrees of maturity 
and ability within the ele«entary school range and to learn 
teaching atratagles aivopriate to these diverse levels of 
learn. Interviaws with parents, school personnel and community leaders. 

3 Skills Practice: M>dule of 30 hours concentrated in a short block of 
' tlM. concentration upon the learning of skills in a minimum of 

apeolfic and Halted curriculum area and the application of those •>'Ji^« 
in a school or co««ui»lty situation with children of elementary school age. 
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Laboratory >»pTfncM to Includ* «p«cHlc»lly; <coiitliiu«d) 

Practlc. ••l.ct.d frc. thm following: (Student .u.t .elect at least ona). 

Audlo-Vlsu^l Tacluilqua. "U'lc tor Snail Groups 

Raaas in tha Laacuac* Arts Puppatry 

in mlhm!!ucl Picture Study In Social Studies 

Graphic Dlaplaya la School* Reader's Theater 

4. seaalon. In Sch«,l-Co-«mity Wchlng-L-mlng Center* and/or Ca-pus Media 
Learning Center** demoted to a -Ide variety of experience. Including micro 
U,l2inl. al-ulatlon technique., vldeo-tapea. In.tructlonal technology, 
individually Pre.cribed in.tructlon (I.P.I.), and Computer Assisted 
Instruction (C.A. I-). 



* school Co«unlty TeMhlnv-Uanilng Center.: facilities In school, and other 
ZcZl agencle. m co-unltle. which -111 provide for student instruction 
and expedience In the development ol H»proprl.te cognitive, ^tt^ctiye anii 
.oclIrbrti.vlor. m pfo.p«:tlve teacher, and the children and yo"th they 
teach. A coiVl«t« report on School-Co-unlty Teaching-Learning Centers will 
be found In Appondlx A of complete dooument. 

Canu. Madia Leamlac C«ter: a fecillty on Caapu. which will provide 
.tudent. with opportualtle. to .tudy. con.trttct, uee and develop, under 
aupervLlon, the technolOflcel tld. and rewwrce. appropriate for their 
work with individual., .Mil fit)up. and claeae. In the School-Co-munity 
Teaching-Learning C«iter. A con>lete report on the Canpu. Media Learning 
Center will be found in Appendix B ot ec^^te document. 
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E9ducat5on 58.1- Cniirsp Hr"- 

Children and Y,^u::h . r: .>«-ho - *^ ^ rv_ Van i-:n\-l r rnn^ent 

I. Goals 

A. To arrive at tentative iiTiplic^ttlcnc ^cr teaching whic^ ?rov out of 
broader underst^jinr^ing o'': 

1. Society's goals 

2. The school's goals 

3. The chjldrer.'s .Tioal? 

B. To begin inquiry into Ihe prc^er.s of learning. 

C. To develop a greater sen.'^itivity in inter-personal relations in 
individual and (^roup cituations. 

D. To explore CLlternative models for the organization of the elementary 
classroom. 

E. To begin to evaluate one*s urderi^tandi.i of self, the urban child, 
and the role of the teacher. 

II. Representative Expei-iences Kfiiuted To The Above Go»\ls. 

A. Gather ano -nalyze data 

1. AdminiotLT surveys 

2. Develop cnse studies 

3. Paxtlcipate in Held work 

k. Analyze professionaj Jiterature 
5. Analyze contemporary c^iltural form' 

B. Inquiry into leamiof; 

1. Study of prolensionftl xiterature 

2. Observe chlllrer: in learning situations 

3. Participate in the instructional process with individuals 
and sniall groups 

k. Analysis of individual learning styles. 

C. Sensitivity in inter-personal relations 

1. Meet with school and ccmmunlty personnel 

2. Attend selected conmunity and professional functions 

3. Participate in seminars focusing upon personal experiences 
relevant to Educ . 58. 1. 

D. Exploration of alternative models 

1. Visit schools 

2. View films 

3. Study selected proposals for claSGroom modification 
h. Meet with proponents of various school forms 

E. Evaluation of self 

1. Meet with college staff for individual conferences 

2. Meet in seninar to identify individual concerns relevant to Educ ♦58*1 

3. Meet all of the above requirement<3. 
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Upper Sophomore Semester 



II. Catalogue Entry 
a. Education 58 . 2 

Learning Proceaa and Its AFpllcation to Instruction in the Englis h 
Language Arts in the Elementary School 

c. 4 credits: 6 hours class and laboratory (2 class and 4 laboratory hours), 

d. Analyses of learning: cognitive and affective development as applied to 
the teaching of the lagliah language arts; an examination of the inter- 
action between contemporary language usuage and today's society; signifi- 
cance of dialect differences and bilingual ism in oral and written com- 
mtmlcation and in reading Instruction. 

Laboratory tepmrinoma i iQrpotlieses related to learning problems in the 
English language arts tested, under supervision, with individual or 
small groups of children In the School -Community Teaching-Learning Center. 
Supervised use of related technological aids xn Campus Media Learning 
Center and in the School-Community Teaching- Learning Center** 

speech 



School-Conmmity Ttachiaf-LMrnlng C«iit«rs: facilities in schools and other 
Boclal agencies In coMnmltiea which will provide for student instruction 
and experience In the developMnt of iqjproprlate cognitive, affective and 
social uehaviors la proapMtive teachers and the children and youth they 
teach. A coq^lete report on School-Cooiunlty Teaching- Learning Centers Wili 
be found In Appendix A of coBplate document. 

* Caapus Media Uamlag CMter: a facility on CMpus which will provide 
students with opportuaiUcs to study, construct, use and develop, under 
supervision, the tochnological aids and resources appropriate for their 
work with individuals, SMll groups aad classes in the School -Coanunity 
Teachiag-i^aminc Crater. A coi^ilete report on the Ca^>us Media Learning 
center will be found in Appendix B of complete document. 
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The Learni ng Process A nd Its App lio^gjon To Instru.^tion In The English Laniniaire 

Arts In The Elementary School ' ° ^ 



A. Listening, speaking, reading, and writing coinpr^.s? the variou;^ fucet^ 
of the language arts and are interrelated 

B. Maturation and learning, deliberate and incidental, atVecc the develop- 
ment of language arts abilities. Thus, the various areas of language 
arts require direct teaching. 

C. The development of language arts abilities ccciurs at different rates 
and times in different children. Thus, children J earn most effect- 
ively when they are ready and helped to get ready to learn, 

D. The facts of individual differences dictate the need for a dji'fer- 
entiated instructional program.. Grouping for and individualization 
of instruction must be prp?^ent. 

E T\ie prograr in language arts must he balanced between the development 
of skills fine] aesthotj^'- abilities. 

II. Scope and Sequence of Curr iculum Content 

A, Since the development of language arts abilities is sequential, the 
sequence in iist^-ning, speaking, and writing development must be 
understood and observed. For example, understanding of the sequences 
necessary to developnent of practical wrUing Is necessary for 
tl'ie full de'.^c .of^irent of this skill. 

B, Since the lan»cuage arts ar^ learned developmentally ^ insti-uction in 
each aspect must be given at every level. For example, the develop- 
ment of oral language facility has its roots in pre-school learning 
and continues throughout tlie school years. Thus, language arts 
learning are spiral, a school- long and life- long process. 

C, The relationship of langtrnge arts to other curricular areas, such 
as social studies, science, and mathematics must be recognized. 

III. Methodology 

A. The exploratory and discovery approach should be used whenever feasible 

B. The inductive approach should be utilized in building generalizations 
related to spelling naes, grammar, and standard forms in writing. 

C. The creative approach should be encouraged at the same thne recog- 
nizing that there is room for a variety of approaches in dealing 
with language abilities at their different levels of usage. 
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IV. Outline of Content 

A. Obaervlnff 

1. Developing and extending experience background 

2. Developing concepts and building vocabulary 

3. Extending tmderstandlngs 

Errtending visual discrimination skills 

a. Picture interpretation 

b. Language experience records 

c. Book experiences 

d. E!xp<5riences vith word fonas 
5. Extendliig povers of observation 

a. Slides 

b. Filjnstrlps 

c. Films 

d. Television 

B. Listening 

1. Appraising listening ability 

2. Developing listening ability 

3. Extending auditory discrimination skills 
Extending listening comprehension and Interpretation 

a. Nursery rhymes 

b. Stories atnd poems 

c. Radio 

d . Records 

e . Films 

f. Television 

C. Speaking 

1. Assessing oral language facility 

2. Developing speaking abilities 

a. Extending speaking vocabulary 

b. ]jnproving language pattern 

3. Developing facility with various types of oral conmunlcatlon 

a. Reporting 

b. Participating in discussions and conversations 

c . Interviewing 

d. Telling stories 

e. Dramatising 

f . Creative dramatizing 

g. Broadcasting 

h. Choral speaking 

i. Using puppetry 



Course Outline for Education 38 .2 (eontiimed} 
ELementary Schools 

D. Writing 

1. Handwriting 

a. Objectives 

b. Developmental stages 
(l) Readiness 

(?) Manuscript 
(3) Transition 
(U) Cursive 

c. Teaching procedures 

d. Identification of specific needs 

e. Treatment of specific disabilities 

f • Commercial and teacher-made materials useful to Instruction 

2. Spelling 

a. Readiness for foxval teaching 

b. Sources of spelling vocabulary 

c. Identification of spelling levels and specific needs 

d. Methods of teaching 

(1) IVpes of weekly plans 

(2) Grouping and individual approaches 

e. Word study techniques 

3. Other mechanics of written expression 

a. Capitalization 

b . Punctuation 

c. Abbreviations and Contractions 

d. Sentence structure 

e. Paragraph development 

f . Vocabulary development 

g. Pxinctional grammar and examination of emerging proposals 
h. Practical writing 

a. Friendly letters 

h. Business letters 

c. Forms of social ccnnmnicatlon 

(1) Invitation 

(2) Thank*you notes 

(3) Letters of acceptance and regret 

d. Jfotices 

e . Reports 

f. Compositions 

g. Editorials 

5. Creative writing 

a . Characteristics 

b. Forms of creative expression 

(1) Narration 

(2) Poetry 

(3) Drama 



Ccmrse Outline for Eflucation 58.2 
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6. Skills of organization 

a. Note->taking 

b. Outlining 

c . Petraphrasing 

d. Sisnmarislng 

7. Skills of checking 

a. Editing 

b. Proofreading 

V. Evaluation 

A. Teacher- prepared instruments of appaisal must be created to 
measture abilities, attitudes, and appreciations not dealt with 
in tests available through publishers of tests and books. 

B. Informal techniques of evaluation must be utilized to supplement 
data obtained thro\igh commercially prepared materials. 

VT. Resources and Materials 

A. A carefully selected textbook such as: 

Anderson's Language Skills in Elementary Education 

B. Readings from supplementary texts and periodicals such as the 
National Council of Teachers of English Elementary Education 

C . New York City and State Bulletins 

D. Bulletins published by local systems elsewhere 

E. Filir^s 

F. Interactive Video-tapes ~ Brooklyn College 

G. Children's libraries 

H. Selected television programs 



Sducatlon 38.2 

The Learning Proc ee g and Its Application to Instruction in tjie Bngl iah 
?*PJ!4*_??.j^^?'' 1^ the_Biementary ScTiool 
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TV, Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 58 ,3 

b. Mathematics in Elementary Education 

c. k credits: 6 hours class and laboratory 

(2 class; 2 mathematics laboratory; 2 teaching laboratory) 

d. Activities and experiences in mathematics designed to give the 
proapectl^^ elementary teacher insight and 
understanding of the concepts and principles of elementary 
mathematics and an appreciation of the nature of mathematics by 
exploration of topics chosen from the following areas: sets, 
number systems, geometry, and number theory, (Students will be 
assigned to sections according to mathematics ability and 
previous backgroimd in mathematics.) 

This course is offered Jointly with Education U8,6* 
Mathematics Laboratory 

Development of arithmetic and geometric concepts in the 

elementary i^rades as an outgrowth of the student •s 
own involvement with tl^e subject matter in a mathematics labora- 
tory and Campus-Media Learning Center*. 

Teaching Laboratory Experiences: 

Application of concepts and theories of learning to teaching 
mathematics under supervision with individual or small groups 
of children in the School-Community Teaching-Learning Center.** 

e. Prerequisites: Education 5B.1 and at least one course in mathe* 
Coreguisite: Education 58.2 matics (exclusive of Matbenatlcs 

2.1 and 2.2) 

f • Exclusion clause: Not open to students who are enrolled in or 
-l^S^^ •cgnjp let ed ^Education 12.1 and 12.2 or Math 2.1 and 2.2. 

*Campus Media Learning Center: a facility on Campus which will provide 
students with opportunities to study, construct, use and develop, imder 
Supervision, the technologiccil aids and resources appropriate for their 
work with individuals, small groups and classes in the School-Community 
Teacher- Learning Center. A complete report on the Campus Media Learning 
Center will be found in Appendix B of complete document. 

**School-Coramunity Teaching-Learning Centers: facilities in schools and 
other social agencies in communities which will provide for student 
instruction and experience in the development of appropriate cognitive, 
affective aind social behaviors in pix^spective teachers and the children 
and youth they teach. A complete report on School-Community Teaching- 
]>amin^3^ Centers will be found in Appendix A of complete document. 
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Elementary Schools 

Cotirse Outline for Education 58 • 3 

Mathematics in Elementary Education 

I. The mathematical concepts are to be developed initia.LLy, wherever 
possible, in a mathematics laboratory %rith the student involved in 
the use of concrete materials: 

A. Sets and Relations: 

Subsets, complement of a set, cartesian product of sets, 
union and intersection of sets; reflexive, symmetric, transitive 
properties; one-to-one correspondences, eqixivalence relations; 
cardinal number, order* 

B* Systems of nuneration: 

Origin of numerals, Egyptian, Roman, Hindu-Arabic and other 
systems of numeration; decimal notation; bases other than ten, 
changing bases of numerals; exponents; computation in various 
bases . 

c. Number systems: 

Whole numbers, integers, rational numbers, real numbers , 
complex numbers; binary operations; prime factorization; 
algorithms; division » greatest common factor, least common 
multiple; the number line; number theon'; nioof:: in arithmetic 
ajnd al «ebra 

D . Geometry : 

Incidence of points, lines and planes; urder on the line; 
separation; angles, trifiuigles and other figures; parallelism, 
perpendicularity; graphical methods; congruence, cimilarity; 
measurement; constructions; proof in geometry. 

TI. Application of concepts and theories of learning to the teaching of 
selected mathematical concepts in the elementary grades* 
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Blbllograplv for Education 58.3 
Mathenatlcfl In Elementary Education 



Allendorfer, Carl B 



Copeland, Richard W. 
Dienesy Z.P. 

Fitzgerald, William M. 

and Bellamy, David P. 
Orossnickle, Foster E« 

and Brueckner, Leo J. 
Heddens, James W. 

Marks, John L., Purdy, 
C. Richard, and Kinney, 
Lucien 



National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 

National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. 



Peterson, John A. and 

Bashlsaki, Joseph 
School Mathematics Study 

Oroiip 
The School's Council 



ftrinciples of Arithmetic and Geometry for 
aanentary School Teachers . New York: 
HacMlllan, 1971. 

How Children Learn Mathematics . New lork: 
Macmillan, I97O. 

An Experimental Stufly of Mathematics Learning . 
London: Hutchinson and Co., 1963. 
Lahoraton^ Manual for Elmaentary Mathmamtics . 
Boston: FMLndle, Weber and Sclrndt, I969. 
Discovering Meaning in Klementary School Mathematics . 
Nefw York; Hotl, Rinehart and Winston, 1969 . 
Today's Mathematics . Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1964. 

Teaching Elementary School Mathematics for Under- 
standing . New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969. 



Topics in Mathematics for B3.aaentary School Teachers ^ 
g9th Yearbook . Washington, D.C.: National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 196U. 
More Topics in Mathematics for Elementary School 
Teachers , 30th Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1969, 

Theory of Arithmetic . New York: John Wil^, 1961f. 

Studies in Mathematics^ Volume IX . Pasadena, Calif.; 

Vrcman (Yale iMiversity Press), I963. 
Mathematics in Primary Schools . London: Her 
Majesty's Stationary Office, 1969. 
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nr. Catalogue Entry 

a. Education ^S.U 

b. -me Learning Pro- e£S_jin(J_It s Application to instruction In Reading in the 
Elem entary scno o: 

c. 4 credit: 6 class and laboratory hours (2 class and 4 laboratory houre). 

d. Analyses of loan.inc;: cogi.itive and affective developmcMit as applied to 
the teaching of reading; individualized instruction to meet specific pupil 
needs Evaluation of research, teacher-made and commercial instructional 
materials and resources pertinent to the needb of the beginning teacher of 
reading. 

Laboratory Experiences ; hypotheses related to learning problems in reading 
tested, under supervision, with individual or small groups of children In 
the School-Community Teacbing-Learning Center, supervised use of related 
technological aids in Campus Media Learning Center and/or School -Communl ty 
Teaching-Learninf: Center. 

e. Prerequisites: 58.1, 58. ?» 58.3. 
Corequisite: 58.5 



♦ Campus Media Learning Center: a facility on campus which will provide 
students with opportunities to study, construct, use and develop, under 
supervision, the technological aids and resources appropriate for their worK 
With individuals, small groups and classes in the School-Community Teaching- 
Learning Center. A complete report on the Campus Media Learning Center will 
be found in Appendix B of oonpltttt doctiment. 

** school-Community Teaching-Learning Centers: facilities in schools and other 
social agencies in communities which will provide for student instruction and 
experience in the development of appropriate cognitive, affective and social 
behaviors in prospective teachers and the children and youth they teach. A 
complete report on School-Community Teaching- Learning Centers will be found 
in Appendix A of complete document. 



Elonrentan/ f>hoo]r. 

Course nut im'^ fcr ^:d\K'>ition ^6.k 



Tbf Learning Process and Its Application to 
Inst ruction in :^eading In The 
Eleirentarv School 



T. Kf^ad'n^/ and its .'Relationship to the Lcn^r Langiaage Arts 
a Tho nature language 
h. Acouisition language 

c. opecjai u;sutr> -n instruction: dialects and bilingualism 

TI Appraisal of Reading Status Prior to Instruction 
a. Standardized tests 
i>. Informal tests 
Records 

III. Principles and Practices in Individual and Group Instruction 

a. Reading experience approaches 

b. Individualized reading programs 

c. Tnterclass grouping 

d. Intraclass grouping 

TV. Factois for Judging Reading Readiness 
. Appraising reading readiness 
h. Acii- ties for developing readiness 

y Sequential Skills in Reading 
a. Word recognition skills 

(1) phonic emalysis 

(2) sight word analysis 

(3) struct^'ral analysis 
(^4) context elues' 

Vl. ^i'he Role Of Heading In the Content Fields 

VTI.., Instructional Materials 

a. Commercial 

b . Teacher- constructed 

c . Pupi 1-constructed 

VITT. Evaluation 

a. Standardized tests 

b. Informal tests 

c. Teacher's records 

d. Analysis of Audio tapes and video-tapes of progressive teaching 

learning behavior's 
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Th« Learr.lng Process and Its Application to Instruction In Reading 
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school settings. 
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rtudt.. will b. toMiU, under »ap.rv».ion. „,„ sup.rvised 

roj'r..^ re:h=2"rrn"c::^>^^^^^^^^^ — 

school-Community Teaching-Learning Center, 



e. 



Prerequisites: Education 58. 1, 58.2, 5B.3 and at xeait one course 

^ in social studies Including history. 

Corequislte: Education 5^,5 
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of complete document. 
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Appendix A of complete document. 
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The Learning Process and Its Application to Instruction in the Social Stxidles 
in the Elementary School 



The course will emphasize structural concepts theories and generalizations 
fron the socieJ. science disciplines through the use of a wide variety of media 
and resources. Students will be expected to examine cmd assess their values aa 
they study man, his behavior, his values and his institutions. 

Students will develop those too3s and procedures essential to inquiry in 
the social and behavioral sciences. Opporttmities will be provided for the 
students to appraise their ability to utilize various strategies in an elementary 
school setting. 

The development of children, with special attention to the child in the 
urban setting, will be an area of continuous study throughout the course. 

Topics 

I. What is meant by the term "social studies"? 

Does it differ from social sciences? 

What are the fields of inquiry? 

What are objectives of a course in social studies? 

II. The structure of the various fields of inquiry: 

econoBlcs anthropology 
history political science 

sociology geography 

III. Analysis of raethcls and modes of inquiry. 

1. inquiry and scientific method 

2. attitudes and inquiry 

3. expository and hypothetical modes 
U. methods of the fields of inquiry 

a) geographic-mapping, photo inuerpretation 

b) sociologist-conduct interviews, administer questionnaire 

c) historian-content analysis of reference material 
3* decision making 

IV. Behavioral Objectives 

a) Use of instxiictional media euid resources to observe and Inprove 
student's performance. 

b) Analysis of cognitive and effective domains in the development of 
behavioral objectives in cleissrocm. 

V. Values and Attitudes 

1, scholarly values and attitudes 

a) objectivity 

b) evaluating sotirces 

2. public values 

a) human dignity 

b) eiflpathy 

c) cooperation 



Course Outline for Ed. 58.5 (continued) 
VI. New Projects and Current Concerns 

1. Cross-cultural Btvdy 

2. Logical thinking In children 

3. Georgia Anthropology Project, MATCH Program, 
Minnesota S.S. Project, etc. 
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Bibliography for Education 5o.5 
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Anti-Defanation League, New York 
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Revolution > Harvard 
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Harper & Row, 1963* 

Taxooopy of Ed, Objectives, Vol. I, II. 
McKay7l965T 

Toward a Theory of Education 
Dm' k Ghetto: Dileaas of Social Pow er. 
Harpers: Hew York, 

The Child and Society: The Process of 
Socialigation. Random House, H. Y. I960 
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Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
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Wadsworth Publishing Co. , Belmont Calif. 1968 

Strategies for Elementary Social Scienc e 
Education > Science Research Assoc., Chicago, 

19S5 

Hew Challenges in the Social Studies , ed. 
Massialas, B and F.R. Smith. Wadavorth 

Publishing Co., Belmont, Calif. 1965 

Book contains essays which summarise current 
research. These are attempts to translate 
this research into meaningful terms for the 
practitioner. 

Michaelis, John U., and A.M. Johnston The Socisl Studies . Allyn and Bacon, 1965 

Muessig, Raymond H. and Rogers, Vincent R. Social Science Semin ar Series. Charles 

Merrill Publishing Co., 19^5 

Series of paperbacks dealing with content and 
methodology of various disciplines, e.g. history, 
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Ploghoft, Milton E. and A.H. Shoster 
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School . Charles Merrill Publishing Co. , 
Columbus Ohio, 1971 
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Preas, 1971 
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VI. Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 58.6 

b. The L»amlng Process and Its AppHotion to instruction i n Science 
in the Elmenfry School 

c. 4 credits: 6 class and laboratory hours (2 class and 4 laboratory hours) 

d. Analyses of laamlng: cotnitlve and affective development as applied to 
the teaching of scisnce; content and materlalb used in science instruction 
in the elementary school. Learning exporionces to develop knowledpe and 
skills m working with children in the physical and biolu^-ical sciences ir 
urban school settings. 

Laboratory Bxpsrlncss; hypothsses rslated to learning problems in the 
physical and biological sciences will be tested, under bupervision, in tlit 
School-Comniunity Teaching- Learning Center. Supervised use of related tech 
nologlcal aids in Caovus Media Learning Center and/or school-community 
Teaching-Learning Cantor.** 

e. Prerequisites: Education 5 8 . 1 , $8.2, 58.3* 58. 58.5 and at least 

ont eourte in laboratory science. 

Corequisltc: Education 58,7 



Campus Media Learning Cmtar: a facility on Ca^>us which will provide students 
With opportunitiOE to study, construct, uso and develop, under supervision, the 
technological aids and resources appropriate for their work with individuals, 
small groups and classes in the School-Coi»unity Te. ching-Learning Center. A 
cooqjlate report on the ca^>us M«lla Learning Centei ftill be found in Appendix B 
of complete doosnent. 

** School-CoMunity Teach laf-lMBinc Centers: fecxlities in schools and other 
social agencies in coiMunltles which will provide for student instruction and 
experience in the develo|«ent of appropriate cognitive, effective and social 
behaviors in prospective teachers and the children and youth they teach. A 
coaplete report on School-Couvinity Tsaching-Leaming Centers will be found in 
Appendix A. of ccmplete docunent. 
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jM.m 58.6- ^'oiir^- "^uti'iip 

The Learnln/ T^roceno And Its Anr>lication to Instruction In Science in 
Elementary SchooT 

T. Philosonhlcal .tpH • rycholoj;lral Basis of Science learning 

A. Objectives 

1. Understanding natural environment 
?. develop prcjblem solving skills 

?. Develop the nrocesr md habit of scientific thinkinR 

li« Develop aporeciatlon of history of science and scientists 

r . Mature and Stru'-fcure of Science 

1. Implications of Teacher preparation 

2. Implication? for pupil Irarning 

C. Development and Learning Theories in relation to science and Education 
1 . ^>^orlc of Piaf:et 

TI. ^*rofTams ^xn\ Materials 

A. Traditional Programs 
1 . Textbooks 

?. Stwitc and Local Curriculum Guides 

^. Innovative Profpr^jias 

1# Science - A process approach (AAAS) 

?. Conceptually oriented Pro^^am in ELementary Science (HOPES) 

3. Slementiry Science ?^tudy (F»SS) 

Jj. Science Curr-^.culum Improvei^ent Study (SriS) 

Select ion of Materials 

1 . Comrminlty Environment 
?. Living thin;:s 

3. A. V. equipment 
]i. Text Criteria 
. Laboratory eouipment 

III. .iearnlnr Experiences 

\. Selecting ^experiences 
1* Iievcls of Content 

a« Basic concepts 
b« Main ideas 

2. Selection Criteria 

a. Interest 

b. Validity 

c • Appropriateness 
d. Integration 
e» Balance 
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Ift'^^ntary Schools 

Jucation 58*6 - Course (miine (Continuf»d) 

^# Organizing Experiences 
!• Deductive approach 

2. Process approach 

3. Corceptiial aporoach 
h. Generalizations anproach 

"3 . Planning 

1. Teacher Planninp: 

a) daily 

b) lon^; term 

c) unit anproach 

2. Pupil -teacli ;r olannioi; 
. Tndlvid'uil i zation 

h. Tl\o f^iftpJ Child 

^*:valuation 

A • InfoiTTia- ^'pthods 

Standardized Methods 
Science fairs - as evaluation 
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Random iHouse, Inc. 19^0. 
"Applylnc Pic^.Tt's Theory,'' Science and 
Children , 8; lh-17 Hec, \97l57 
^e Conditions of Learning (New York: 
Holt, Rlnehart 3nd Winston, 19^^). 
Teachinc Science through Discovery , 
(iolumtus, Ohio: Charles P. ^^errill Pub. 
Co. 1970. 

='?iaget and Elementary Science," Science 
and childre p.P' 9-^5, T3ec., 1970: 
Science for the Elementary "^Q^^^^^ * 
(Boston: Ginn andl Corqpany, 19o6). 
The Developmental Psychology of Jean 
Piaget . (Princeton: T). Van !Jo3trand , 

Th e Structure of Knowledge and th e 
Curriculum. (^^Icaf^o: Ranci rcNally, 

TWD 

^rie nce in Elementary ^ducation > (New 
York : Job^^ 'Mley ?on*;, Inc., 19^6). 
New rjlroctions in i.lementary Science 
Teaching . Belmont, Calif.; wadlsworth 
I\ibli8hing CoinT)any, Inc. 19^8. 
The growth of Logical Thinking from 
(Shlldhood to Adolescence. (New York: 
fiasic Books, ]95B;. 
"Open Leaminr, Environments," Science 
Teacher , 37;^0, Dec, 1970. 
TlKwTbok at ELeroentary School Science. 
Chicago; iiand McMally and Company, 19&7 
Teaching Children Scien c e ; An Inquiry 
Approach . (Belmont, Calif. ;" Wadsworth 
PubUshinK Co., 19^^). 
"Educatinf. T«?achers for the New Science 
Curriculum: A rilemma," School Science 
and Mathematics , 71: 17-73, Jan., l^vi. 
TUF ^Ave Teaching of Science 1" ^^he 
genientary 3chool . Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inr. 
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Education 58.6 nibliorranhy (continued) 
Pitz, ^Iber, and Robsrl Sund» 



Renner, John v;. and William B. Regan, 



Creative Teaching of Sclo>nc9 In the 
glf^mentary School , (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 19^?)* 

Teaching Science in the Elementary 
School* (New Y'ork; Harper and Row, 

IftlKSCO Source Book for Science Teaching , 
(UNKSC^O Publications Center, ROT Third 
Ave., Nev Yo-k, l^'"?). 
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Upper Jimlor Saaester 

VII. Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 58.7 

b. The Learalng Procest and its Application to InBtructlon in the Arte 
In the glwmntary School 

c. 6 credits: 8 hours claes and laboratoxy 

(h claas and If laboratoxy hours). 

d. Analyses of learning: cognitive and affective developaent as applied 
to the teaching of the arts; escploration of the role of the perfbmlng 
and ccnnunlcatlon arts (art^ music ^ draaa, dance, photognq^lqr sad 
film-making) in the lives of children and adults in urban environMnts. 
Learning escperlences in creative activities to develop knowledge and 
skills in working with children in the arts In schools and ccasunity 
settings • 

Laboratory Experiences: hypotheses related to learning problsna in 
the arts tested, itnder siqpervlslon, with individual or small groups 
of children in the School -Coonamlty Teaching-Learning Center. 
SiQ>er\^sed use of related technological aids in Casipus Media Learning 
Center and/or School-CoBmunlty TeacMng-ljeaming Center.** 

e. Prerequisites; Education 58.1, 58.2, 58.3, 58. U, 58.5 and at 

least one course in art and in music. 

Corequisite: Education 58.6 



•KCafiqpus Media Learning Center: a facility on Csapus which will provide students 
with opportunities to study, construct, use and develop, under supervision^ the 
technological aids and resources appropriate for their woxk with individuals, 
small groups and classes in the School -CoDnunity Teachlng-Lefluming Center. A 
complete report on tne Caaipus Media Learning Center will be f6und in Appendix B 
of complete document. 

^chool-*CoBBmnity Teaching-Learning Centers: facilities in schools and other 
social agencies in conBunities which will provide for student instruction and 
esqperience in the development '^f appropriate cognitive, affective and social 
behaviors in prospective teachers and the children and youth they teach. A 
cooxplete report on School-Commmity Teaching-Leaznlng Centers will be found 
in Appendix A of complete document. 
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Elementary Schools 

F,ducatlon 58.7 - Course Outline 

The Learning Process and Its Application to ".he Art^ In Elementary School 

I. Creativity as a mode of learninj! 

A. Educational value of creative activities in early childhood education 

n. Interaction of affective, social, cognitive and psychomotor domains 
in learning 

The creative process 

D. Conditions which foster creativity in teaching and learninp 

E. Research in creativity (including work of Karl V/. Deutcrh, J.P. Tiuilford, 
Marie M. Huphes, Calvinp Taylor, E. Paul Torranop and others) 

TI. Teacher's role in sustaining and fostering creative thinkinp^ and learninf?: in 
young children—verbal and non-verbal. Related teaching techniaues 

iri# Curriculum practices in developing a creative activities propram 

A. Developmental stages of children's expression in the arts 

1. Integrating learnlnn throu^ the arts and other currlcidum areas 
with special emphasis on social learnings 

2. Planning, managing, selecting, guiding and^valuaiing in relation 
to aesthetic and creative activities 

3. Criteria for selecting materials, resources and activities in the arts 
h. Aesthetic qualities in the arts: expressiveness, dynamics, originality, 

harmony, contrast, sty]e, rhythm, form, variety, dominance, balance, 
etc* 

F. Application of concepts and theories of creative learning to the arts 

A. Music: singing, oJaying instruments, creating music 

B. Dance and rhythmic movement 

C. Art: clay, painting, construction, blocks, woodwork, photography, multi- 

media forms, stage settings, costuming and motion pictures 

D. Drama: creative dramatics, puppetry, play-making and choral speaking 

V. Selected laboratory experiences in the Campus Media Center and in the Education 
Laboratory for Arts and Science. Students will engage in integrated activities 
in the arts with emphasis on creative processes and aesthetic sensitivity. 

VI. Planning, guiding and evaluating selected projects with young children in the 
creative arts in School-Community Teach ing-Leaniing Centers 
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The Learning Process and Its Application to Ihe Ar ts In Flf^m o ntary School 



Creativity 

Anderson, Harold, (^^d.) 
Hf^wey, John, 
^'oarns, Huphes, 

^^iel, Alice, (Ed.) 

Torrancp, F. Paul, 

Viashbwrne , Car] eton. 
Art 

Lowenfeld, Victor and Brittain, V/.L», 
Kontpomery, Chandler, 

Jefferson, Blanche, 

Music ami Dance 
Aronoff, FVances W., 
Sheehy, ?.mntfi 1)., 

Creative Dramatics 
Sjks, rjeraldine B., 
Word, :Jini fred. 



Creativity and its Cultivation . N.Y.: 
karper and Bros., 1959. 
Art PS Experience . N.Y. t *!inton, 
6a Icq r: Co. 19^1. 

Creative Power ; The rducation of Youth 

in the Creative Arts , N.Y.; !5over 

PublicationG, Inc. 15^8. 

Croativlty in Teaching ; Invitations and 

Instances . San Francisco^ Uadswortii 

^ublishinr Co. lO'^l. 

"Creativity— What Research Says to the 

Teacher", 'Joshin^tton, D.r.: A.E.^.A. 

4^2S of Series, 19^B. (American 

rducatioail Research Association) 

What is Profressive Fducation? John Pay 

Co. 105?. 

Art Guide ; Let^s ^iake a Picture , 
Washington, O.C.": Association for 
Childhood Fducation International, 1969. 
Creative and Mental Growth , N.Y.: 
Macinillan Company, !l9^ii. 
Art For Teachers of Children , Colunbus, 
^SJiol Charlfc E. Merrill Publishing Co., 
19^8. 

TeachinE Art to Children , Boston: Allyn 
(f Bacon, Inc. 19^9. 



Music and Yoiartf: Children > N.Y.; Holt, 
Rljiehart and Winston, l'>^9. 
Children Discover Music and Dance , N.Y. 
Henry Holt fr Co. 1959. ~ 



Creative Dramatics ; An Art For Children , 
W^T^: Harper 4 Sros., 1958. 
Playmaking V/ith Children . Ne\: York: 
Aopleton-Century-Crof'ts , 19^^7. 
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Education 58.7 Bibliography (Continued) 



Films and Videotapes 

"Early Expressionists" - Contemporary Films 

•'Children I'Jho Draw" — B.C.-A.V. Center 

"Clay" ~ by Myrtle Craddock — B.C. T.V. Center 

"Creative Dance" — by Rose Muk»r.1i — B.C. T.V, Center 

"Creative Dramatics" — Northwestern University A.V. Center 

"PiiildlnR Children's Personality Through Creative Dance" ll.C.L.A. 

"Looking For Me" — University of California, Extension Media Center, 

"FeelTnTl^ieTX^i Found It," "Sounds of J^rself," "To mkm A Dance," 
"You're It I" "Touching The World" — Blooraington, Indiana: 
national Instructional Television. (Selected titles from TV serle 
RI-'?LFS.) 
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VIII « Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 36«8 

b. Sydnar and Supervised Inatructlonal Biperlence in Elmentary School 
uaucatlon 



c. 10 credits: l8 class and laboratory hours 

(2 class and l6 laboratory hours). 

d« Ssainar and siqpervlsed instructional experience in elssientary school 
education designed to develop professional awareness, and to provide 
for reassessment of individualized philosopfay and teaching^leaming 
behaviors (cognitive^ affect! ve^ social). Further developnsnt of 
those behaviors found to be effective in the study and plication 
of self ••selected logical systems of teaching-learning. Evaluation 
of conaerclal materials and construction and evaluation of teacher- 
made materials in order to facilitate and evaluate instruction. 

e. Prerequisites: Education 58.1, 58.2, 58.3, 58. U, 58.5, 58.6, 

58.7. 
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Seaninar and Siipervised Inatructional Experience 

in Element aury School Education 

I. GOALS 

A. To work towards a better understanding of oneself as a professional. 

B. To explore in a teaching situation^ the practical implications of 
one's personal and professional philosoj^y* 

C. To identify alternate models of classroom and school organization « 

D. To determine the suitability of materials and equipment for achieving 
educational and social goals « 

E. To assess teaching- learning behaviors from the cognitive^ affective 
and social aspects. 

F. To grow in awareness of those behaviors Which are found to be 
effective in the study and application of self- selected logical 
systems of teaching and leax*nlng« 

G. To identify areas for more concentrated and continued study and 
possible specialization. 

II, SOME REPRESENTATIVE EXPERIENCES RELATED TO THE ABOVE GOALS 

A. The Academic Component 

1. Analyze professional literature 

2. Analyze individual learning styles 

3. Analyze contemporary cultural forms 

U. Study selected proposals for classroom and school orgimization. 

£. Special Teaching Procedures 

1. The role of the teacher-manager 

2« Planning for the individualization of instruction 

3. Team teaching 

U. Programmed instruction 

^. Language Laboratories 

6. Instructional Television 

7* Open classroom. 

C. Exploration of alternative models 

1. Visit schools and other educating institutions 

2. Meet with proponents of various school forms 

3« Utilize films ^ tapes and other audio--visual materials 
k. Participation. 
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Course Outline for Education 58.8 (continued) 



D. Professional evaluation of self 

1. Meet with college staff for individual conferences 

2. Meet in seminar to identify individual concerns relevant 
to professional development 

3* Meet with school and community personnel, 

E. Teaching materials and resources 

1. Construction and evaluation of teacher*made and commercial 

materiflds . 
?. Audio- visual materials 
3« Educational technology 
h. Textbooks; trade books 

5. Professional literature: e.g. periodicals, syllabi, curriculum 

guides . 

III. PERSONNEL INVOLVED 

A. College instructional team 

B. Cooperating teachers 

C. School personnel 

D. Conimmity representatives 

E . Para- prof essionals 

F. College students from different coiurses 

IV. MODES OF OPERATION 

A . Seminars 

B. Conferences 

C . Observations 

D. Demonstration Sessions 

E. Trips 

F. Participation in the classroom, school and community with 
individuals^ small emd large groups. 
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Seminar and Supervised Instructional Experience 
in Elementary School Education 
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Anderson^ Paul S. 

Ashton- Warner, Sylvia 

Bond, Guy L., and Eva. B.Wagner 



Goodman, Kenneth S., and James 
T. Fleming 

Howes, \^irgil M. 

Joyce, Bruce 

Karplus, Robert 

Kohl, Herbert 
Level] , Kenneth 

lUchaelis, John U., and 
A. M. Johnston 
Moffett, James 

Mcustakas, Clark 

M'irks, John L., Purdy, C. 
Richard, and Kinney, Lucien 
Rogers, \rincent R., ed. 

Smilh, E. Brooks, et al. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Linguistics in the Elcaaentary School Class - 
room . New York: The MacmiUan Co., 1971. 
Teacher** New York: Simon & Schuster, 1963 
Teaching the Child to Read. New York: 
ITie Macmlllan Co., 1966. 

Educational Development Center, Newton, Mass. 
Social Science C\u*riculum Program 
Psychollngxilstics and the Teaching of Reading . 
Newar, Delaware: International Reading 
Association, 1S^8. 

Indlviduallging Instruction in Reading 

Social Studies . New York: The Maanlllan Co., 1970. 

Strategies for Elementary Social Science Bduca - 

t ion . Science Research Assoc., Chicago, 1965. 

A New Look at Elementary School Science .Chicago : 

Rand-McNally, 1967-* 

The Open Clasaroom .^ New York: Random House, 1970. 
The Growth of Understanding in Mathematics . 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1971.* 

Thi ^- Social Studies > Allyn and Bacon, 1965 

A Student-Centered Language Arts Curriculua. 

Boston, Mass: Hoxighton fttfflln Co., 1968. 

Personal Growth: Hhe Struggle for Identity . 

Howard Doyle, Cambridge, Mass. 1969** 

Teaching Elementary School Mathematics for 

Understanding^ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969 . 

Teaching; in the British Primary School . New 

York: MacMlllan & Co., 1970.* 

Language and Thinking in the Elementary 

School , New York: Hol.t, Rinehart and Winston, 

1070. 



* Available in paperback 
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PERFORMANCE-BASED UNDERGRADUATE COURSE SE^JEMCE 

for the 

EEUCATIOW OP TEACHERS FOR THE IDDIILE SCHOOLS 
(Grades 5 through 9) 



The prerequisites other than those in Education 
for the courses in this Sequence were mandated by Faculty 
Council of Brooklyn College at its meeting of October 19, 1971* 
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Professional Undergraduate Course Sequence 
for the 

Education of Teachers for the Middle Schools 
( Grades 5 through 9 ) 

Rationale 

Hiroughout the United States a new type of school has emerged in the last 
few years, known as the Middle School or the Intermedic^te School. A national 
survey m 1968 inUicattjd that there were already over 1000 schools of that type 
in existence in our nation. Today there are more. 

In New York City many middle schools exisi, more are being planned as the 
city moves toward a 4-4-4 plan of organization. 

These Middle Schools have been developed for a variety of reasons. Among 
them are the following: 

1. Problems of junior high schools as constituted. 

2. Evidence of earlier physical maturation of boys and girls. 

3. Evidence of changes in the social development of many boys and ^irls 
in this age range. 

4. The knowledge explosion » with a consequent need for more specialized 
knowledge on the part of teachers. 

5. The desire for more individualized instruction and more independent 
study by pupils in this age group. 

6. TTie development of educational technology. 

7. The desire to lengthen to four years the period spent in an intermediate 
type of school » thus giving it greater visibility and making it more 
than a transitional school. 

8. The potentialities of team teachings providing more specialization, 
without moving toward complete departmentalization at this point. 

9. The desire oi many educators to develop a unique program for boys and 
girls in this period of their lives. 

10. T\ye need for earlier integration of pupils from various socio-economic 
and ethnic backgrounds. 

Specific Features 

It hPd been the considered opinion of the members of the Committee on Curri- 
culum and Admission to Courses (CIAS) that the emergence of Middle or Intermediate 
Schools demands a new type of teacher education at Brooklyn College, along with 
in-service courses for experienced teachers who are transferred to such schools. 
In planning the professional sequence that follows, several considerations have 
to be kept in mind. Among them are the following: 

1. That the professional sequence for the education of teachers in the Middle 
Schools begin in the Lower Junior semester, in order to recruit more pros- 
pective teachers in this sequence. (Tliere is the possibility that some 
students will transfer at this point from the Elementary Sequence to the 
Middle School Sequence. 
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2. That such prospective teachers concentrate in two najor fields of their 
own choice. This would permit aore depth than is possible in the 
fiiementary Sequence and yet be more comprehensive than the aducatlon 

of junior high school or secondary school teachers. 

3. That prospective teachers in the Middle Schools take some classes which 
are taught by teams of instructors, as an essential part of their 
preparation for teaching. 

4. That such prospective teachers learn about the growth and development 
oi boys and girls at various stages, but concentrate upon growth and 
development in the Middle School years. 

5. That prospective teachers be involved trom the beginning of their 
sequence in schools and in community life through direct participation 
in a wide variety of activities, primarily in School-Communi ty Teaching- 
learning Centers ^n various parts of Brooklyn. 

6. That such prospective teachers be encouraged and assisted, in various 
ways, to reexamine themselves as human beings, their values and their 
commitments. 

7. That prospective teachers in Middle Schools have some teaching experience 
with children in every semester of their teacher education training, 
starting with the tutoring of a child or work with a small group of 
children. 

8. That prospective teachers take a Skills Practicum in the first semester 
they are in the Teacher Bducation Program, as special preparation for 
tutoring experiences. 

9. lhat each prospective teacher in the Middle School take a course in the 
teaching of reading, as an essential part of his pre-service preparation, 
including some related field experience with boys and girls. 

10. That the Middle School sequence include preparation for grades 5 to 9 
inclusive, at least at present, so that prospective teachers may serve 
in Junior high schools as well as in Middle Schools. 

11. That every effort possible be made by instructors in the Middle School 
sequence to enlarge the experiential background of prospective teachers 
through visits and trips in Mew York City-, in the metropolitan area, and 
to more distant points, including travel abroad wherever possible. Some- 
times this would be done as a part of the course work; often it would be 
done outside the curriculum. Special tripe would be arranged from time 
to time by members of the staff of the Middle Schools Sequence to such 
places as Philadelphia, Albany and Washington. 

12. That prospective teachers for the Middle Schools have some elective 
courses as part of their professional sequence, even though tney may be 
limited in number. 
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13. That prospective teachers in the Middle Schools sequence have extensive 
experiences in the Campus Media Learning Center as well as in the School- 
Community Teaching-Learning Centers. 

14. That prospective teachers in Middle Schools have a series of experiences 
in teaching, including tutorial work, snail group instruction, the 
development of teaching of at least one full unit with a group, the 
teaching of a regular group under supervision, an't no -^bly full-time 
responsibility for one group. 



In these ani other ways It i« hoped that rather than react to a movement already 
underway in many places, the School of Education of Brooklyn College will provide 
leadership in the Middle School movement in New York City and in other parts of the 
United States. 
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Catalogue Deecript ion 

I. Catalogue Entry 

a. Education ^9*1 

b. Children and Youth m Schools in an Urban Environment 

c. 3 credits: 1? Iiovri, clats and laboratory {4 clQSb and 8 iaboratory hours). 

d. A study of the reciprocal action between children, adolescents and an urban 
environment. The course will include a study ol human growth and develop- 
ment with emphasis on the middle school child; the development of self- 
awareness and awareness of group processes; the philosophical, psychological, 
and sociological components which influence learning; the development of 
strategies for exploring cognitive and affective aspects ol learning. Selected 
iaboratory experiences in schools and other community agencies. These experi- 
ences will include the development and application of learnlnj; skills with 
individuals and small groups. 

e. Prerequisites: None 

1. Lxcludion Clause: Not open to students who are enrolled in or have completed 

i:diiodM.>i* .r/.i '21 : 28. 2^.5, 30.3. 30. :r>, ^.1. 58.1, 60*1. 
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C omplete Description 

I Catalo>^uc' Kntrv 

a. Bducatiun 59*1 

b. Chi ldr en and Youth In Schooj s in an Urban Env ironment 

c. 8 credits: i2 hours class and laboratory (4 class and 8 laboratory hours). 

d. A study of the reciprocal action between children, adolescents and an urban 
environment based on an experience-centered program designed to (1) develop 
an understanding of the urban child from birth to maturity with emphasis on 
the child oJ the middle school years; (2) evolve self -awareness and awareness 
of group processes; (3) analyze the philosophical and sociological components 
of society which influence learning and organizational patterns in urban 
schools today; and (4) explore the cognitive and affective aspects of learning 
with individuals and with small groups. Strategies developed for meeting 
diverse leveli> of readiness to learn. Concurrent experiences: (1) selected 
experiences zn schools, community organizations, clinics, early childhood 

and voiith centers; (2) supervised participation in learning activities with 
children from diverse environments; (3) concentration upon the learning of 
skillb in one specliic curriculum area and the application ol these skills 
m a school oi community situation. 

Laboratory experiences scheduled in half -day blocks. 

e. . Prerequisites: None 

f. Exclusion Clause: Not open to students who are enrolled in or have completed 
Education 27.1. 27.2, 28, 29.5, 30.3, 30.4, 35, 58. 1, 6O.I. 

Laboratory experie nces to include specifically: 

1. At least one supervised observation at each ox the following school levels: 
early childhood; elementary; middle; and secondary. Supervised observation 
in schools providing special education programs; in community agencies; in 
early childhood and youth centers; and In clinics. Emphasis on the analysis 
oi the psychological and sociological components of urban society which 
influence learning. 

2. Supervised participation on the Middle School level for the purpose of 
engaging in a learning activity with one child or with a small group of 
children. Students will be expected to develop an awareness of the levels 
of thought characteristic of children of diverse ages, degrees of maturity 
and ability within the middle school range and to begin to develop teaching 
strategies appropriate to these diverse levels of readiness to learn. Inter- 
views with parents, school personnel and community leaders. 

3. Skills Practicum: Module of 30 ^o•ir• concentrated in a short block of time. 
Concentration upon the learning of skills In one or more specific curriculuii 
areas and the application of those skills in a school or community situation 
with children of middle school age. 
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3. (continued) 

Practice selected from the following: (Student must select at least one.) 



4. Sessions In School-CoMiunlty Teaching-Learning Center* and/or the Campus 
Media Learning Center** devoted to a vide variety of experiences Including 
microteachlng, simulation techniques, videotapes, Instructional technology, 
Individually Prescribed Instruction (I.P*I.), and Coflq>uter Assisted 
Instruction (C»A. I.)* 



School^Communlty Teachlng*Leamlng Centers: facilities In schools and other 
social agencies In ccsimunltles which will provide for student Instruction 
and experience In the development of appropriate cognitive, affective and 
social behaviors In prospective teachers and the children and youth they 
teach. A complete report on School*-(>ommunlty Teaching- Learning Centers will 
be found in Appendix A of covplete docunant« 

Campus Media Learning Center: a facility on campus which will provide 
students with opportunities to study, construct, use and develop, under 
supervision, the technological aids and resources appropriate for their 
work with Individuals, small groups and classes in the School-Community 
Teaching-Learning Center. A complete raport on the Campus Media Learning 
Center will be found in Appendix B Of eOBqplate document* 



Audio-Visual Techniques 
Games in the Language Arts 
Games in Mathematics 
Graphic Displays in Schools 



Music for Small Groups 
Puppetry 

Picture Study in Social Studies 
Reader's Ibeater 
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Course Outline for Education 59.1 
Children and Youth in Schools in an Urban Environment. 
I. Objectives 

A. Study the growth and development of the Middle School child. 

Evolve self-awareness and awareness of group processes. 

Analyze philosophical and sociological components of society 
that influence learning and organizational patterns in urban 
schools. 

Explore cognitive and affective aspects of learning with 
individuals and small groups. 

Study the Growth and Development of the Middle School Child 
A. Experience B. Application 

1. Visit city and private l. Compare public and 
hospital nurseries. private facilities. 

2. Visit various clinics of 2. Compare public and private 
Dept. of Health facilities. methods used in health care 
Interview pediatricians in of children, 
private practice. 

3. Observe Child Care Centers 3-l» . Describe and discuss how the 

I. „. ^ needs of the children are 

Visit sub rosa nursery school. dealt with. 

5. Visit a welfare center, to 5, Observe the effects. If any. 
study the services given. of Welfare Dept. on middle 
Trace the effect of this on school child, 
the child of middle school age. 

6. Visit a community center. 6-7. List behavior based upon 
Learn the names of at least personal observation, 
ten children. 

7. Discover what children do most 
frequently at the center. 

8. Learn what children would like 8. Interrlev children, 
to do. 

9. Learn what the most/least 9. Visit four levels of schools, 
popular activities are In Obserre most/least frequent 
the schools. activities. 

10. Assist In school library, gym, 10. Familiarize Teacher trainee 
and lunchroom. vith ways children function 

in different settings. 
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11. Work vith Pupil Personnel 
Team of a school (may in- 
clude Attendance Teacher, 
Counselor, Social Worker, 
Psychologist). Counsel, 
escort students, etc. 

12. Attend lecture by principal 12- 
describing his functions in 
the school 

13. Attend lecture by school 
personnel describing non- 
classroom operations of a 
school • 



11. Acquaii* student vith the 
nature and quality of 
service provided for middle 
school students. 



ll*. Inform students of bureau* 
cratic structure in the 
educational system to better 
equip them to respond to the 
system inputs on the class* 
room environment * 



III . 



ll*. Meet vith various school 
personnel, including 
custodian, secretaries, etc. 

15. Observe interaction betveen 
tvo children. Interview 
family members. Together, 
the trainee and pupil may 
observe interview, discuss 
and analyse vhat has been 
mutually experienced. 



15* Develop a case study. 

Particular attention might 
be paid to similarities and 
differences betveen the tvo 
pupils chosen. 



Evolve self-avareness and avareness of group processes. 



A. Experience 



B. Application 



1. Use questionnaires to assess 
leadership style, level of 
self-avareness, perceptions of 
the individual by those around 
him. 



1. Determine the Teacher 
Trainee's level of self- 
perception, and hov he is 
perceived by others. 



Role play and simulation 2. 
exercises . 

a) Situations dealing vith the 
nature of Teacher-Teacher 
relationships . 

b) Teacher-Administration 

c) Teacher-Parent 

d) Teacher-auxilliary personnel 

e) Trainee-pupil 

f) Pupil-pupil 



3. Observe one's ovn behavior in 
tutoring . 

1*. Interpret one's activity in 
S-R terms. 



Develop an understanding of 
the roles played by personnel 
in the schools, the inter- 
relationships of these roles, 
and hov they can best be 
improved . 



3* Watch a film of this* 



Discuss vith college instruc- 
tors and college students. 
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5. Analyze one^s ov!^ re- 
sponses to praise and 
cr it icism . 

6. Keep a written or taped 
diary . 

7. Participate in group 
dynamics workshop. 

8. Readings in group 
dynamics • 

9. Attend and participate in 
meet ings of : Peer groups 

Teachers 
Parent s 

Middle School Pupils 
College Instructors . 

10. Participate in regularly 
scheduled sessions of 
sensitivity training. 

11. Guide group of children 
through a task. Analysis 
of group work is made re: 
the building and main- 
taining of a group. 



5. Discuss discussion. 



6. Describe emotional responses 



7-8. Analyze the group process as 
such, independent of content 



9. Analyze the behaviors of 

people in the group. Is more 
objective about one's self 
as to strengths and weak-* 
nesses . 



10. Indicate awareness, objee- 
tivity, openness, and an 
ability to express these. 

11 



IV. 



Develop an understanding of 
task roles. Develop criteria 
for more effective ways of 
functioning as a group. 
Discuss own strengths and 
weaknesses . 

12. Visit the Moreno Institute. 12. Participate In a psychodrama. 

Analyze philosophical and sociological components of society that 
influence learning and organizational patterns in urban schools 

A . Experiences 



Application 



Discuss in seminar papers 
presented on the postulate: 
"Middle managers in the 
education system such as 
principals and supervisors 
are rewarded for maintaining 
the system, and therefore, 
are not likely to challenge 
the system, or reward sub- 
ordinates who do". What do 
students need to know in 
order to prove or disprove 
this postulate? 



Ascertain trainees* abi- 
lities to express their 
knowledge of the bureau- 
cratic structure of the 
educational system. 
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A . Experiences 

2. Trainee does a flla study 
of the school^-cooiBunlty , 
stressing aspects that 
Influence learning and 
organizational patterns. 

3. Attend, and where possible, 
participate In some of the 
following meetings. 

a) Grade Conference 

b) Faculty Conference 

c) Paraprofesslonal 

Conference 

d) Community School Board 
c) P.T.A. 

f) Community Action Agencies 

g) Board of Education 

h) Mayor' s Office 
1) City Council 

j) Department of Corrections 
k) Courts 



Visit Narcotics 
Rehabilitation Center, 
Welfare Center. 



5. Investigate ''How are 
curriculum and organi- 
zational changes brought 
about in the Middle Schools?" 

6. Observe a class In progress. 
Observe one teacher In two 
different periods. 



Interview parents as to their 
expectations and hopes for 
their children. Hov do these 
coexist with statements by 
school personnel? 

3. See films, such as "Tommy 

Knight Series", "Child of the 
Future", "Marked for Failure". 

9. Study works by the following 
appropriate In the segment 
described above: 



Application 

2. Discern the aspects of the 
pupils world that bear on 
his educat Ion • 



3. Use a checklist to describe 



a) 
b) 

c) 
d) 



Analyze one bureaucracy 
Identify bureaucratic 
structure 
Propose change 
Analyze the political 
forces that Influence 
local educational efforts 

e) Develop Trainee's technl* 
ques In observing and 
Interviewing as a basis 
for gathering Information 
and opinions 

f) Inform trainees of the 
Impact of classroom en«» 
vlronments and dynamics 
beyond teacher Inputs, 

Analyze the structure of the 
organization with particular 
attention to the way clients 
are treated. 



5. Understand the philosophical 
and sociological components 
of society that help bring 
about change. 

6. Analyze the philosophical 
assumptions that undergird 
the classroom organization 
and activities • 

7. Interview persons and analyze 
the philosophical implica* 
tions of their responses. 



1*. 
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9. Make a philosophical or 
sociological analysis of 
.various bureaucratic 
structures • 
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Course Outline for Education 3^*1 (continued) 

A. Experiences B. Application 



Weber, Etzioni, C. Wright 
Mills , Lerone Bennett , 
John Devey, Kenneth Clark, 
Jerome Bruner. 



10* Analyze a nev book, such 
as Charles Silber^an's 
Crisis In the Classrooa ^ 

as to the philosophic 
posit ion . 

11. Write a study of the school 
as a system. 

V. Explore cognitive and affective aspects of learning with individuals 
and with small groups . 



A . Experiences 

1 . Learn vhat teachers find 
is their greatest problem 
in teaching. Discover 
vhat ways they suggest they 
can change these. 



B . Application 

1* Use a questionnaire. 



2. Compare teacher's analyses 
with those of parents and 
children . 

3. Serve as aides on tripa. 



Train students in the use of 
the following audio-visual 
equipment : 

a) transparencies 

b) tapes (video and audio) 

c) pictures 

d) slides filmstrips 

e) Cuisenaire Rods 

f) Geo Boards 

g) Portable T.V. camera 



2 . Assess similarities and 
dl I f erences in group 

sessions . 

Gain experience in viewing 
children in a different 
sett ing . 

^. Record and review lessons 

with pupils . 



3 . Submit proposal for educa«- 
tional activity with outline 
of steps necessary to im- 
plement the plan. 

6. Use video-tape in a series of 
micro-t /aching sessions. 



5. Help trainees develop and 
implement educational aeti<* 
vities in conjunction with 
the educational bureaucracy. 

6. Use media as a tool in eval« 
uation. Reinforce trainee's 
strengths • Analyse social 
management skills . Sharpen 
learning management skills* 
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Course Outline for Education 59>1 (con 

A. Experiences 

7« Familiarise students vlth 
Aschner's four types of 
questioning. 

8. Obserre lessons In vhich flln 
loops, overhead projectors, 
lectures, and tape are used. 

9. Observe In schools. 

10. Plan cooperatively vlth 
trainees , pupils , college 
Instructors, teachers . 

11. Establish skills sessions 
vlth trainees. 

12. Work vlth pupils In realistic 
situations, such as vi^^'^ing, 
shopping. 



Inued ) 
B. Application 

7. Identify teaching behaviors 
in using a questioning 
strategy in an inductive 
lesson ' 

8. Demonstrate ability to use 
these in small group tutoring. 



9* Analyze cognitive and affect* 
ive behavior components* 

10. Produce materials that are 
suitable for use vlth in« 
dividual, or small groups 
of children. 

11. Use these vlth pupils. 
Demonstrate familiarity 
vlth the literature. 

12. Pupils demonstrate ability 
to identify, relate, and 
organize research skills. 
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II* Catalogue Qitry 

a. Education 59*2 

h. Learning Theories and Practices 

c. k credits: 6 class and laboratory hours 

(2 class and k laboratory hours). 

d. Btephasis upon learning concepts and theories and their application. 

Laboratory ; Individual or small -group tutoring in the Ca^nia Media 
Learning Center and/or the School-CoMrunity Teaching-Learning Center 
will be required. 

e. Prerequisite: Education 59-1 
Corequisite: Education 59-3 
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Course Outline for Education 59.2 
Learning Theories and Practices 
I. Objectives 

In the class section, the student should demonstrate his knowledge 
of S-R and cognitive theories of learning in the following ways: 

A. Derive practical applications to teaching. 

B. Discuss learning situations in the psychological dimensions 
of motivation and skill. 

C. Analyze any learning or discipline situation into a stimulus- 
response-consequence framework . 

D. Assess the adequacy of any theory to deal with practical 
problems of learning and motivation of children in schools. 

In the laboratory section, the student should put into 
practice a derivation of at least one theory. The objective 
is to improve the motivation and skills of one child or small 
group of children in at least one academic area. This will 
entail: 

a) the establishment of instructional objectives • 

b) setting up an instructional procedure ♦ 

c) the evaluation of students* behavior before, 
during and after the procedure is implemented. 

d ) assessment of implementation. 
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Lower Junior Smeater 

III 4 Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 59 • 3 

b. The Teaching of Reading In Middle Schools 

c. k credits: k class and laboratory hours 

(2 class and k laboratory hoxirs). 

d. Principles and practices In the teaching of reading in Middle Schools 
and/or Junior High Schools. 

Laboratory ; Related laboratory experiences in the teaching of reading 

to one pupil and/or to a small group of pt5)ll6. 

e. Prerequisites: Education 59»1 and at least one coxirse in literature^ 

Corequislte; Education 59.2. 
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Course Outline for Education 59.3 
The Teaching of Reading in the Middle Schools 
I. Definition and Philosophy of Reading 
II • Scope and Sequence of Reading Program 
III. Relation of Reading Readiness To Child Development 

A. Stages of Reading Development 

B. Pre-reading Program 

C. Readiness 

IV. Basic Methods of Teaching Reading 

A • Language Experience 

B. Basal Reader Approach 
1. Grouping 

C. Individualized Reading 

D. Eclectic Approach 

V. Decoding Techniques 

A . Sight Vocabulary 

B. Phonics 

C. Linguistics 

D. Structural Analysis 

E. I.T.A. 

F. Morphologic-Algebraic Approach 
VI. Skills for Reading 

A. Vocabulary Development 

B. Comprehension 

C. Oral Reading 

VII. Sources and Uses of Reading Materials 

A. Basal Readers 

B. Textbook in content fields 

C . Workbooks 

D. Programmed materials 

E. Games 

VIII. Reading for Meaning In Content Areas 

A. Subject Areas 

1. English 

2. Social Studies 

3. Science 

U« Mathematics 
5. Other Subjects 

B. Study Techniques 
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Course Outline of Education 59.3 (continued). 
IX. Recreational Reading 

A . Children* s Interests 
6. Materials 
C. Sharing 

X. Appraisal in Reading 

A. Informal Classroom Techniques 

1. Word Lists 

2. Teacher evaluation 

3. Cumulative Reading Folder 

B . Standardized Tests 

1. Description 

2. Purposes 

3 . Interpret at ions 

XI. Remediation 

A. Identifying, Analyzing and Basic Causes of Retardation 

B. Principles of Remediation 

XII. Reading Problems 

A. The Disadvantaged 

B. The Gifted 

C. The Bilingual Child 

D. Range of Abilius 

E. Dyslexic Child 
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Upper Junior Semester 

IV. Catalogue Entry 

a. Education 59.4 

b. Methods of Teaching in Middle Schools - I 

c. 6 credits: 3 class hours and 6 laboratory hours of observation and 

supervised teaching in a Middle School and/or Jiuiior High 
School, 

d. Objectives, currlcular practices, methods ^ special problsms, and 
evaluation of learning in one of the special subject matter fields 
specified below, together with observation and supervised teaching 
in that subject In schools. 

Subject fields frcxn which each student Is to select one area. 

Art Modem Languages 

English Music 

Health Sciences Physical Education 

Hcxne Economics Science 

Industrial Arts Social Studies 

Mathematics 

e. Prereqidsltes: Education 59.1, 59»2, 59.3 
Corequisite: Education 36»1, or 36.2, or 719 or 725. 



Middle Schools 

Lover Senior SauMttr 

V. Catalogue £)itry 

a. Education 59-5 

Methodg of Teaching In Middle Schools - II 

c. 6 credits: 3 class hours and 6 laboratory hours of observation and 
supervised teaching in a Middle School an^or Junior High 
School. 



d. Objectives^ curricular practices^ methode^ special problsns^ and 

evaluation of learning in a second subject matter field selected from 
the specified list below^ together with observaticm and si^ervlsed 
teaching in that subject in the Middle and/or Junior High Schools 

Art Modern Languages 

fiiSlish Music 

Health Sciences Itagrsical Bducatlon 

Rome Economics Scimice 

Industrial Arts Social Studies 

Mathematics 



e. Frereqtiisites: Education 59-l> 59»2, 59»3, 59.1f 

Corequlsite: fflhication 36.1, or 36. t, or 719, or 725 (exclusive 
of elective selected as prerequisite for Education 
59- V). 
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COURSE OUTLINi: 
EDUCATION 59A AND 59*5 
ME'WObS OK T>::ACHING in middle schools - I AND II 

1 , OBJECTIVES 

A. Understanding the Teacher Role. 

1. Facilitator of learning 

2. Team teaching 

3* Working with paraprofessionals 

Relating to staff administration 
5. Developing self and connnunity awareness through analysis 

techniques, T. V., etc. 

B. Scope and Content of Middle Schools 

1. Aims and objectives 

2. Philosophy 

3. Background materials 

a. Current trends 

b. Unsolved problems 

II. CURRICULAR PRACTICES 

A. Organization of Curriculum 

1. Subject centered curriculum 

2. The unit method 

3. Core curriculum 

h. Individualized contract materials 

5. Projects 

6. Field trips 

B. Materials for Instrtiction 

1. Rationale for selection 

2. Pi'oducing matericLls 

3. A, V. resources 

k. Using the textbook 
5. Programed instruction 

C. Creating the Classroom Environment 

1. Room arrangement 

2. Open classrocm 

3. Discipline and intervention techniques 
U. Motivation 

5. Schediaing, flexible and otherwise 
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Course Outline for Mucation 59.^ and 59-5 (continued) 

ril. METHODS 

A. Teacher-Centered Procedures 
1 . Demonstrations 

P . Question- techniques 
3. Review ajad drill 

B. Student-Centered Procedures 

1. Problem solving 

2. Discovery techniques 

C. Planning and Preparing for Teaching 

1. Writing instructional objectives 

2. Deiily lesson plans 

3. Long range planning 

IV. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

A. Indivlduca Differences 

B. Remedial Problems and Procedures 

C. Bi-llngualisra 

D. Iraplications of Ethnicity in School Programs 

V. EVALUATION 

A. Analyzing Pupil Progress 

B. Reporting Pupil Progress 

C. Teacher Accountability 
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EDUCATION 59.^ ANT 59.5 
METHODS OF TEACHING IK MIDDLE SCHOOLS - I AND II 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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The Disadvantaged Early Adolescent: More Effective 
Te aching . New York: McGraw Hill Book Co. 1955^^ 
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SUMHABY OP DBPAMMEWTAL COURSE PRESCRIPTKWS 
Undergraduate Middle Schools Sequence (Gradeg 3 through 9 ) 
A. Departmental Prescriptions 

1. Education 59,1, 59.2, 59.3^ 59.1^^ 59.5 

2. Corequisite with Education 55. X3. Conplete one of the foUowing coutsm: 

Education 36. 1; The Aftro-American Heritage and the School* 

of the United States 

Education 36.2; Puerto Rican and Hispanic Heritage and the 

Schools of the United States 

Education 719s Education and Theories of Mind 

Education 725: The Education of the Gifted Child 

Notes on additional reccoanended electives: 

The Department of Education is planning a group of additional 
electives which will meet the interests and needs of students in the Middle 
Schools Sequence. Among the titles of courses being planned are the following: 
Children and Youth with Learning Disabilities; Conversational Puerto Mean 
Spanish; The Education of Physically Handicapped Children and Youth; The 
CcManunlty as a Laboratory of Learning; The Teaching Profession; Special 
Applications of Instructional Technology; Historical Perspectives in Education. 
Philosophical Perspectives in Education. 

3. Corequisite with Education 59*5. Conplete one of the following courses, 
(excluding the elective selected as co-requisite of Education 59.4 ): 

Education 36. 1; The Aftro-Amerlcan Heritage and the Schools 

of the United States 

Education 36.2; Puerto Rican and Hispanic Heritage and the 

Schools of the United States 

Education 719 5 Education and Theories of Mind 

Education 725: The Education of the Gifted Child 

Notes on additional reccnmended «1 :;ctives: 

The Department of Education is planning a group of additional 
electives which will meet the interests and :.wds of students in the Middle 
Schools sequence. Among the titles of courses being planned are the fblowlng: 
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3. Core<iul«lte with Education 59.5 (cont'd.) 

Children and Youth with Learnlna Diiabill««.. *4 , ^ 

Spanish; The EJducation of ^ifmj^dlili; J J^ff! ^'"^^ 
Community as a Laboratory ^S^f^rS^hS^ 
Applications of Instructional Te^^iry- m!J^M?SiT "'^ff' 
Education; Philosophical Pers^S^s^n ^catiln ^'^^'P*^*^^'' 
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PBSFOBMAIICE-BASED UHDERORAIXJATS COUBSX SBQDEMCS 

for the 

£IXX:ATI09r OF TEACHERS FOR SKOIDART S(n*0OL8 
(Orad«i 9 through 12) 
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Propotfed Profe««lon«l Undergraduate Courae Sequence 

for the 

Preparation of Teacher* for Secondary Schools 
(OradeB 9 through "125 



Introduction 



Undergraduate students, electing to prepare for teaching in secondary 
schools, differ in one significant respect fro. all other Education students. 
lUe pre-service secondary school teacher is a major In one of the liberal arts 
departments of the College and takes as eljctlveTthe professional sequence in 

Ihe plans for the proposed professional sequence for the preparation of 
teachers for secondary schools ware designed in constant view four processes 
of polarisation operativs today; black versus white; young versus old; poor 
versus rich; formally educated versus for^lly uneducated, -me four processes 
constantly affect both the young teacher, of teenagers and the teenagers the«- 
aelyes. Accelerated changes in the composition of both the school and the 
Coxlege population becoming more dramatic, and the gap between conventional 
abstract learning and actual experiences becoaing wider and wider, the content 
of studies for prospective teachers cannot be predetermined as it used to be 
It seems that the only constants to build on in a sea of variables are the actual 
experience* (in school, family, and community) a college student has had previous 
to <;ollege. He is not an expert m interpreting these experiences, but he is a 
provider of experiences hr actually has had. 

The objectives of the courses proposed for this sequence ar« : 

1. To develop self -awareness and professional awareness; 

2. To develop an understanding of the growth and development of the 
ado: -.cent (physical, intellectual, emotional, personal, social); 

3. To generate and elicit a cognitive- affective grasp of the nature 
of learning and interpersonal relations; 

4. To analyze objectives and variations in secondary school curriculum 
construction and methodology; 

5. To develop teaching styles and skills which will lead to successful 
teaching/learning encounters in secondary schools. 

An assumption underlying this proposed sequence is that the acquisition of 
*!h rT"*?" professional awareness as well as appropriate teaching styles 
i^nr^!'; '^'i*' l: ' individual proSSssf Therefore, ^h/ 

? ' "V"^'*** ^° ««^th-sti.ulating process will iroce^l 

along two converging pathwayst 

(a) the prospective teacher himself as object of his 
Investigations; and 

(b) the community in all its social, personal , and technical 
ramifications as the field for the prospective teacher's 
involvement, a* object of his in^'estigations and study. 
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A problem- solving approach will be used In the exploration of specific 
tasks within the courses* The prospective teachers will be luvolved In a 
planned series of work-study experiences. Special emphasis will be directed 
toward the place of reading in teaching at the secondary school level. Study 
projects and assignments will be developed for the prospectiv:^ teachers, as a 
whole groupt in small groups^ or individually by a team of Instructors and the 
prospective teachers themselves* These tasks will be determined by the needs 
and levels of performance of the pre-servlce teachers. The teams of instructors 
for this proposed sequence will Involve sociologists, psychologists,, curriculum 
and methods specialists, cooperating school personnel, and consultants from other 
departments of the College and from the community. 
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(owe r and Upper Junior Seme ster s 
C atalogue De scnptlon 

' (.atalopue Entry 
a Fducatlon 60.1 

b. Chi J dren and Youth in Schools In an Urban Environment 



Kd . 60 .1 - to be completed in lower Junior (501) semester 
#r upper Junior (60l) semester. 

ft credits: 12 class and laboratory hours per week. class 
and 8 laboratory hours). 



d. A problom- solving approach to a study of the reciprocal action between 
children, adolescents and an urban environment based on an experience- 
centered program designed to (1) develop an understanding of the urban 
child Irom birth to maturity, with emphasis on the adolescent oi secon- 
dary school years; (2) evolve self-awarene&s and awareness ol group 
processes; (3) analyze the psychological and sociological components of 
socjety which miluence learning and organizational patterns in urban 
tjchoois; (4) explore the cognitive and affective aspects ol learning 
with individuals and with small groups; and (5) develop strategies for 
meeting diverse levelt of readiness to learn with emphasis on reading. 

Sequence of work-study experiences to include selected laboratory ex- 
periences on campus and in schools, community organizations, clinics, 
early childhood and youth centers; supervised participation in learning 
activities with adolescents from diverse environments; development of 
teaching and learning: skills jn specific curriculum areas and the appli- 
cation of these skills in school or**^coramuni ty situations. 

Laboratory experiences scheduled in half-day blocks.** 
Taught by a team of instructors.* 

e. Prerequisite: None. 

r* Exclusion clause: Not open to students who have completed Education 27.2, 
28. 29.5, 30.3^ US'.!, 58. 1, 59*1* 



* Instruction Involves a team of faculty (same team both semestera) including a 
sociologist, psychologist, methods specialist (a) , and consultants from other 
departments of the College and from the community. 

* Laboratory experiences to Include specifically: 

1. Supervised observation in wide range of schools (K-12)» community aganclaa, 
early childhood and youth centers, and clinics. Emphaaia on the analyala of 
the psychological and sociological components of urban society which influanca 
learning. Continuous development of self -awareness and aPirareness of group 
processes. 
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Laboratory •xpari#nc#s to incXud# gpecifically: (continued) 

2. sessions In the Campus Media Learning Center^ and the School •Community Teach- 
ing-Learning Centers devoted to a wide variety of experiences including ap- 
plication of diagnostic and remedial techniques of reading, skills practlcum, 
micro-teaching, simulation techniques, video-tapes, group dynamic skills, 
technology to individualize instruction, e.g.. Individually Prescribed 
Instruction (I.P.I.) and Computer Assisted Instruction (C.A. I.). 

3. Through obaervation and participation in supervised learning activities with 
individuals or small groups of students, prospective teachers will be expected 
to develop awareness of the levels of thought characteristic of adolescents of 
diverse degrees of maturity within the secondary school range, and to learn to 
develop strategies appropriate to these diverse levels of readiness to learn. 
Some of the observation and participation in aupervised learning activities 
should be in curriculum areas outside of prospective teacher's major to pro- 
vide a broad view of the secondary school curriculum. 



Campus Media Learning Center: a facility on Ca^>us which will provide 
students with opportunities to study, construct, use and develop under super- 
vision, the technological aids and resources appropriate for their work with 
individuals, small groups, and classes in the School-Comunity Taachlng-Leam- 
Ing Center. A complete report on the Ca^)us Media Laarning Center will be 
found in Appwndix B of conplate document. 



school-Community Taaching-Laaming Canter: facilities in schools and other 
aocial agencies in communities which wi31 provide for student instruction and 
experience in the development of appropriate cognitive, affective and social 
behaviors in prospective teachers and the children and youth they teach. A 
complete report on School-Community Teaching- Learning Center will be found in 
Appendix A of complete document. 
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Children and Youth in Schools in an Urban Eaviroiment 

I. The goal of the initial course in the aecondary sequence (Wucatlon 60 1^ 
is to develop in the Brooklyn College student the broad eoacept of 
learning, both fomal and infonnal. Because the iavolvanent of the 
student ia a necessary component in the learning process, he sust 
be a participant who is directly involved in the observation and 
analysis of the teaching-learning process. The student must be 
cognizant of his own role, of the role(s) of those observed, and 
of their interactions. 



In Phase I of the program, a set of objectives has been developed 
together with parallel experiences and focuses. The outline is a 
basic plan of operation. The focus, throughout, is process-oriented; 
and, therefore, its impleoentation will seek the participation of 
school people and students. 



II. Methods of Operation 

A. Protocol materials (e.g. audio tecpea and video tmpaa) which have been 
developed by previous secondary school itudent-teachers will te studied 
Jif*!!^*''.^ Education 60.1 of the new program. One of the objective, 
will be to develop akiJLLs in the techniques of involved observation 
and to become participant observers. 



B. Identification of problana observed in schools and coomunitles. 

C. Analyses of observed methods of meeting these problens. 

D. Formulation of hypotheses for alternate methods of meeting thes* 

problems (based on course content - readings and discussions). 

E. Testing hypotheses under supervision with similar problflms in 
schools and ccnmunlties. (Development of protocol materials) 

F. Evaluation of protocol materials (based on course content) and 
further Improvement and development of procedures. 

Ill- Major Factors Involved ; 



A. supervised, involved observation. 

P. Formulation of hypotheses. 

C. Testing of hypotheses. 

D. Evaluation and continuation of the process. 
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Education 60.1 Children and Youth in Schools in an Urban Eavironment 
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Location of Seminar ae»aion«. it is expected that many of the Saninar 

^^'^ of ln»trucr.nr.r Instruction in the Seminar involves a 
team including curriculum and methods specialistCe) , cooperati^Tschool 
Z'ZS^l—'^'' ^epartments\^thr?onS:^a:f 

^elusion clause: Not open to students who have completed Education 35, 

Ir'n, ? ■ ^° '^^^^t be allowed for Education 

6..01 - 65.16 unless Education 66.01 - 66.16 is completed. 



.^-/ondary Schools 

Lower and U^er Senior Semesters 
Catalogue Degcription 

L. Catalogue jSntry 

H. Education 65*0] - 65.16; 66*01 - 66.16* 

^* Seminar in Secondary Education - I and II 

( I - Education 65.01 - 65*l6 to be completed in lower senior (701) smester)* 
(II - Education 66.01 - 66 .16 to be completed in upper senior (801) semester). 

c. o credits (each semester); h class hours and h laboratory hours per week. 

Daily supervised instructional experience (pre-apprentice teaching, 
2 grade levels in secondary schools). 

d. Analysis of objectives, variations in methodology and curriculum construction, 
evaluation, role of materials and resources as applied to teaching in secon* 
dary schools; selection of supervised instructional experiences structured to 
evolve professional awareness; development of teaching styles and skills de- 
signed to enable the adolescent to succeed; consideration of reading disabil- 
ities and remedied treatment in relation to specific subject areas. The 
course numbers for specific subject areas axe as follows: 

Semester I - 65*01 (fhglish); 65. 02 (Social Studies); 65. 03 (Mathematics); 
65 •04 (Science); 65. 05 (Home Economics); 65. 07 (Hebrew); 65. 08 (Latin); 
65.09 (German); 65. 11 (Romance Languages); 65*12 (Music); 65. 13 (Physical 
Education - M or w); 65.1^ (Speech); 65.15 (Russian); 65. I6 (Health Education) 
and Semester II - 66.01 (English); 66.02 (Social Studies); 66.03 (Mathematics); 
66.04 (Science;; 66. 05 (Home Economics; 66.07 (Hebrew); 66.08 (Latin); 66.O9 
German; 65. 11 (Romance Languages); 65. 12 (Music); 66.13 (Pliysical Education - 
M or W); 66.14 (Speech); 66.I5 (Russian); 66.I6 (Health Education). Open 
only to students who have obtained recommendation from major subject depart- 
ment, and who have met the standards of the Education Department with respect 
to Speech, Health, Personality and general scholarship. 

Supervised instructional experience, pre- apprentice teaching and apprentice 
teaching : 

1. Supervised instructional experience in the schools shall be for a minlmtm 
of 2 hours per day for the semester. 

2. The role of the pre-apprentice teacher shall include: teaching under 
supervision, observation in the schools, curriculim development and 
curriculum study arising from the teaching experiences and observations. 

3* In the second semester the apprentice teacher shall assime the added re- 
sponsibility of being assigned to a minimim of two classes with cooperating 
teacher(s) in a team teaching role ^ere the apprentice teacher has the 
major responsibility for at least one class. This shall include preparing 
lesson plans, providing and guiding learning experiences, giving tests 
and grades, handling classroom management, providing supplementazy work, 
making assignments, previewing and using audio- visual materials, h^m^i^ing 
homeroom activities, and accepting the other responsibilities of a regular 
teacher. 
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Seminar in Secondary Education ^ I and II, 

T. Curriculum 

A, Basic to curriculum development 

!• Current philosophical issues ha\rlng a direct influence 

on educational practice 
2, Cultural issues 

Factors external to the school which affect curriculiam 
devBlopnenl 

B. Nature of curriculum 

!• Aims and objectives 
2. Scope and content 

TI. Methods of teaching for implementation of curricula 

A, General methodology 

!• Nature of activities 
P. Classroom management 
3. Motivation 

Group dynamics 
^. Teacher attitudes 

B, Special teaching procedures 

1* Lesson planning; unit planning 
2* Questioning; discussion 

Teacher demonstration 

laboratory approach 
5. Home assignments 
C* Teaching materials and resources 

1. Audio-visusJ. materials 

2. Educational technology 

3. Textbooks; other books 

Professional literature; supplementary publications 
''k State and city syllabi and curriculiara guides 
( • Teacher backgrounds 
Cocurricular activities: projects, reports, field trips, 
clubs, recreations, hobbies, ... 

E, Special problems 

1, Provision for individual differences: slow learner, special 
aptitudes 

2. Reading disabilities 
Remedial instruct-^on 

h. Creativity 

5. Ciirriculum organization 

6. Correlation of one subject area with other subject areas 

F, Differentiation of instruction 

1. Individualization of instruction 

2. Team teaching 

3. Pi'ograramed instruction; computer assisted instruction 
Instructional television 

Open classroom 
0, Current, research on teaching methodology 
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Cora-ae OtitUn#^^or Education 65-01-65.16; 66.01-66.l6. 



III. Evaluation 

A. Function of evaluation 

1. Facilitation of learning 

2. Improvement of inetruction 

B. Evaluation and curriculum 

1. General techniques of assessing or studying defined 
behavioral changes which have been stated as specific 
subject matter outccnes based on curricular objectlvee 

2. Connections between evaluation techniques and the currl 
culum 

a. Informal: day-to-day evaluation of individual student 
or whole class or the plan of teaching with respect 
to learning 

b. Fonnal: teacher-made tests or standardized tests 

c. T^jrpes of learning inherent in curriculum 

C. Teacher-constructed evaluation instruments 

1. Basic characteristics of evaluation techniques 

2. Essay questions 

3. Objective questions 

D. Standardized measuring instnments 

E. Evaluation of current programs (in various subject anas) 

F. Diagnosis and evaluation of teacher's comottence and 
effectiveness 



IV. Other professional con«iderations 

A. License examinations and certification 

B. Role of the teacher in guidance, curriculum revision, 

school administration, parent-teacher groups, conmun 

C. Professional organixations 
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SUMMARY OP DEPARTMBHTAL COURSE PRESCRIPTIONS 
Undergraduate Secondary Schools Sequence (Grades 9 through 12 ) 

A. Departmental Prescriptions 

1. Education 6o.l; 65.01 - 65.I6; 66.01 - 66.I6. 

2. Recommended Electiyes: 

Education 36. 1: The Afro-American Heritage and the 

Schools of the United States 

Education 36*2: Puerto Rlcan and Hispanic Heritage 

and the Schools of the United States 

Education 725: The Education of the Gifted Child 

Notes on additional recommended electives: 

The Department of Education is planning a group of Elective 
Courses which will meet the intex^ests and needs of the students in the 
Secondaiy School Sequence. Among the titles of courses which are being 
planned are the following: Reading in the Secondary Schools; Children 
and Youth with Learning Disabilities; The Education of Physically Handi- 
capped CMldren and Youth; The Connunity as a Laboratory of Learning; 
Historical Perspectives in Education; Philosophical Perspectives in 
Education; Honors; Research in Education. 
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